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“Satisfaction or Money Back” CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


nN : _CEN AZINE gu Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
a publishers of THE HALF CENTURY MAG INE guarantee the CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 


conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 


ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 


the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 


be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





ATTENTION, WOMEN! 





Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet bair. 
Pffective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 


of these clusters. 
, ’ Price, $2.25 a set. 
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. One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 
A Tri-ad Switch 





: | Let Us Improve Your Looks | : 








xe 

% Dg 
> We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- * 
cm formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods a 
% Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. = 
% Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human WHair, 18 in. $4.50 rs 
= Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 * 
a Og 
% These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, % 
% so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on = 
od different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair a 
% in any of the prevailing modes. Od , 
> = | 
= PUFFS per set = 
“ Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 % Switches made of finest 

Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 quality Creole hair. Prices 


We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. according to length, 18 


inches, $1.50. 





Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium | 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
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THE LURE OF THE FLAG 


HY should not the approach of the Fourth of July, the day 

that the white people look forward to with so much pride, 

arouse the same swelling in the Colored man’s breast as in 
the white man’s? We counsel that vision demands that we look be- 
yond the horizon, beyond the prejudices which beset us at every turn, 
beyond petty jealousies, and catch the spirit. 

The American flag, irrespective of one’s race, should be and must 
be made a great lure to all who live within the confines of the United 
States. Let our memories revert to the times when the American 
flag was first created. Our findings will reveal men who fought for 
the principles of no taxation without representation, for freedom of 
speech, and against all forms of tyranny. Today, however, the Amer- 
ican nation has slipped back and back until its regard for justice and 
fair play are no better than they were in the Spaniards when New 
Orleans was a trading post. We should not lose heart; we should all 
look up to the flag as an emblem demanding respect bordering on 
worship. We must stand at attention at its feet. To our ears the 
song of the siren has wafted its way. It is a quaint note we listen 
to. The singer appeals to us to cut loose from our allegiance to the 
flag of our birth; to resort to desperate methods that we might live 
like men. We counsel: 

Observe the Fourth of July as if we were the beneficiaries of the 
full meaning of the Stars and Stripes. Patriotism must be as much 
a part of our nature as love for parent. Let us keep that fountain 
pure and unsullied. When other elements of organization shall have 
been completed, and by the way it is no secret that they are under way, 


let us be complete so far as being able to interpret and abide by the 
message and lure of a flag. 


A CASE AGAINST THE SOUTH 
RE we right when we say that the South is the backyard ot 
American civilization? Here are some of the cans and brick- 
bats in it: 
1. Segregation, lynching, 
ment, jimcrowism. 
2. Six months schools and poorly paid 
Colored teachers. 
3. Colored men in high positions who are 
rubber stamps for white people and are 


disfranchise- 


5. Intimidation at the polls and in the 
home. 

Customs encouraging vagrancy. 

Poor wages. 

Improper safeguards to health. 
Exclusive control of juries by whites, 


How a Champion Trains. 


oN 


Orgarization, 


© 2s 


cause so few Colored men have com- 
mitted themselves to the higher ideals of the 
commercial world. Many of our attacks 
are justifiable, while others are not exactly 
justifiable, but we make them with the 
same spirit as a hiss in the midst of a 
speech by one’s friend is given. It merely 
pricks the speaker. He resolves to do his 
damndest. 


Robinson 


Jones 
New Summer Accessories, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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ON THE ROAD TO TOMORRO 
HE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE continues its expansion. 
i This issue we add four pages. The public’s clamor for more 
departments has been met by our adding to our staff of sea- 
soned and well-informed writers Dr. Julian H. Lewis, who will give 
health talks from time to time. We are also preparing to run serially 
the great novel, “The Autobiography of An Ex-Colored Man,” by 
James Weldon Johnson. The depths of pathos interwoven with con- 
tinued ripples of humor breathe into this novel a variety of interest 
that will charm any one who can appreciate a world-wide theme 
couched in crystal pure English and told with the art of a literary 
master. Another feature that is coming is our new Legal Depart- 
ment. The first of these legal articles will appear in the August 
issue of the magazine. 

As usual, Howard A. Phelps has a special article full of interest 
and handled in a unique way with the same power and nervous vigor 
as he always exhibits. His theme this month is “Liberia in the Eyes 
of the World.” Miss Northington in her talks on beauty culture 
discourses on the use of cosmetics. Any lady who has occasion to 
use such should not fail to read this. “Beautify yourself” is the slogan 
of the age. Learn how to do it a la Miss Northington method, which 
will enable you to do the greatest justice to yourself as well as avoid 
any possibility of harming your face. 

Are you willing to back up the expansion policy of the Half- 
Century Magazine? If so, send us one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. This concrete expansion of your faith in us will enable us to 
continue on the road to tomorrow. 


THE CALL OF THE NORTH 
ERTAIN Southern journals in their attempt to stem the tide 
of Negro migration prophesied that the Colored people would 
return South when wages reverted to a lower standard and the strug- 
gle to earn a living waxed keener. Recently, due to the shut-down in 
many of the industrial centers of the 
North, Colored people have begun to move 


3 cnward; towards the West, towards the 


traitors to the race. Get Behind the N. A. C, P.. ec 3 East, towards the North. This people will 
: Whi th : The Carelessness of Mary Carey.............00.seeeeee 4 aw 
4. ite men who eat, drink and breathe Black Americans. By Dekithel SS aa wotleeeeetn 4 rot only refuse to read Dixie papers, but 
. Superfat.. (Illustrated). By A. Stranger ‘Still........... 5 . ° x 
hatred for Colored people. The Requital. By C. W. Joshua.............ccccccceees 6 consider the advice the papers have to give 


; “if it’s funny, laugh” stuff. But now! but 
now!! The Colored people are “struttin’ 
their own stuff” these days. 


GET BEHIND THE N.A A.C.P. 


HE National Association for the Ad- 





By Leona E. Porter.. 14 


et cetera This Country (Poem) ...... a pea x 3 : 
. Dee, Tee. Be Tc a s Kota cecvscacdecessasvesesequseseens 15 for members. This organization aims to 
OUR COLORED MERCHANTS The Confessions of an Ex-white Actress. By Herself.. 16 E ad ‘ 
Motion Pictures and Inside Facts. By Juli Jones, Jr... 16 weld itself into a powerful and effective 
IV Mi jowns } F Debut. By Mme. ‘ : 
ANY of us often attack our own be- ee ee Ce weapon to be used by Colored people in 


the interest of Colored people. It will ma- 
terialize if all Colored people and all other 
persons who sincerely believe that all men 


By H. A. Phelps.... 18 
By Rev. J. W. 


EEA RIL IERIE ED 19 - 
ib ine Does... 20 should receive equal treatment under the 
see eeeeeeeeeeeeesseeeeeeeees at laws of the Constitution. The appeal is 


geruire. From every hamlet and from 
every cross-road contributions to this great 
movement should come. Whenever your 
just rights have been abridged, this organization will do its best to 
right them. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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DIDN’T think that Hiram Carey 
would consent to Jim Willisms 
marrying his daughter Mars—-she 
doubted her father’s approval— 
Mrs. Carey expressed her sanction 
but thought that “Hiram wasn’t 
set to the idea as Mary was rather 
young yet” and he set us all 
straight when he told Jim, “I am 
not ready for Mary to marry 





anybody yet.” 

“But, Mr. Carey—” Jim began. 

“There aren’t any buts, Jim.” he interrupted with 
a shake of his head, “you wait until you do some- 
thing worth while and may be by that time Mary 
will be old enough to marry.” 

“Well, Jim, there isn’t but one thing,” I said after 
he had told me, “and that is for you to do something 
worth while.” 

“But how do I know what he considers worth 
while?” was his inquiry. 

“You give me a few days to think it over,” I ans- 
wered. Jim did. 

Hiram Carey was a good liver for he had made 
«00d. Soon after his marriage some twenty years 
before, he had bought a farm about eight miles from 
our town, Tifton. Each year had seen more and 
more land under cultivation; so that now his farm 
was in good shape and produced approximately a 
bale of cotton to the acre. 

In the fall of the year 1916, he had purchased a 
Ford. Mary and her mother wanted one and Hiram 
got it. Mary had learned to drive very well. Often 
she and Mrs. Carey came to Tifton to do their 
shopping as the town was large and they received 
better qualities for less money. 

I had asked Jim to give me a few days to plan a 
way for him to do something worth while. I knew 
that the best way for Jim to get next to Hiram Carey 
was for him to save Mary from some danger; she 
was his treasure. And, too,*I knew that if no way 
presented itself to us why it was up to us to make 
a way. 

Then an idea struck me; a car had been held up 
and the occupants robbed about forty miles from 
Tifton on the National Highway. Why not I hold up 
the Careys and let Jim rescue them? The more I 
thought of it the better I liked the idea. Then 
something happened that fixed the tricks. 


EDNESDAY, two days after Jim had been re- 

jected, Mary wrote him a card on which she 
stated that her aunt, Mrs. Mason and her daughter 
Willie were coming down to visit them and would 
arrive on the Limited which reached Ashburn, two 
miles from their home, at 7:05, and that she and her 
mother were going to drive to Ashburn to meet them. 
Would he come down to see them and bring me 
along? Would he? I should say so. 

“Now this is your chance.” I said after I had read 
the card. 

“My chance?” 

“Yes, your chance to do something worth while,” I 
replied as this visit of the Masons was just what was 
needed to help us carry out the plan I had in mind. 

“This is Wednesday,” I continued, “Mrs. Mason 
and her daughter come on Friday. Mary and her 
mother are going to drive to Ashburn to meet them 
—it will be dark when they start back—I’ll hold them 
up and you rescue them in the nick of time, how’s 
that ” 

“Great! But how will we arrange it with Mary?” 
Jim asked as he began to understand my plan. 

“Write her,” I replied. 

“IT believe you have got the right idea, Bill,” he 
exclaimed. “Why man, I see you now. You know 
where the roads fork about a mile from Ashburn? 
Right there where Mary and they turn to go to 
their home? Well, that’s the very piace for this 
hold up to occur.” 

“Exactly, my boy,” I answered. “You write Mary,” 
I continued slowly, “that we will be right around 
the curve of the forks—the road that she will take 
to go home. And that we will place a red lantern 
in the road on this side of the bridge. When she 
sees it she is to stop.” 

“But Bill, how will we know that it’s Mary and 
the rest?” was Jim’s next question. 





THE CARELESSNESS OF MARY CAREY 


Gerald and Lucille Hamilton. 


“That is right,” I admitted. “We will have to use 
a signal. Let’s see,” I paused a moment to think. 
“Tell her to blow twice long and twice short.” 

“Yes,—go on.” 

“As I said,” I continued, “tell her to stop the car 
about twenty feet from the light.” 

‘But what about the others?” put in Jim. 

“Have her to suggest to them that they get out 
too. You see, Jim.” I explained, “that will keep 
them from catching on. Then after they are out I 
will step up from behind them and hold them up. 
When they have put their valuables on the ground in 
a pile, you jump out and grab me.” 

“Then what?” asked Jim. 

“You are then to trip me up and we both start 
to tussle as though we are fighting. Now the idea 
is to fight toward the car. My reason for that is 
to get out of sight of the ladies; after we pass the 
head lights of the car why it will be dark, or at 
least, the ladies can’t see us.” 

“And then you will escape, eh?” 

“Exactly,” I replied. 

“But Bill—” began Jim. 


“You are then to go back to the ‘ladies in dis- 


tress,” I went on ignoring the interruption. “Of 





Black Americans 
By De Ethel Julian. 
“To the front!” they cried at San Juan, 
“To the front, and win the day!” 
And the black man leaped and vengeance heaped; 
He won the Spaniard way. 


Yet ere the battle had been won, 
And ere his blood had dried, 

He was cursed and wronged—hated and scorned 
And hanged by the river side. 


“To the front! they cried at Carrizal, 
“To the front!” with shot and shell, 

And the black man’s sword the Mexican gored; 
He stopped the bandit’s yell. 


And the same sun that looked down 
On Carrizal’s bloody plain, 

Saw him raped and spurned—beaten and burned 
His valor had been in vain. 


“To the front!” at Argonne Forest, 
They cried to the black man bold. 
And his dauntless raids with hand grenades 
Struck fear to the German’s soul, 


“To the front—nay, to the rear,” 
They cried in the great parade, 
li”hen home again with fife and band, 

They trod the broad white way. 


But the black man answered, 
Ts that democracy? 

e fought for right, with God’s great might, 
And we'll have our liberty!” 


“No! 








course you are the ‘hero of the hour.’” 
laughed. 

“Yet they are, bound to ask me how I happened to 
be there, aren’t they, Bill?” he inquired. 

“Jim,” I answered as I lighted a cigarette, “I think 
I’ve done my share of this scheming. Don’t you think 
you can finish it?’ 

Jim thought he could, so he wrote Mary our scheme 
word for word as we had planned, and told her after 
I had escaped, to let events take care of themselves 
as he would have a pretty tale to spin about his be- 
ing there. In conclusion he requested her to phone 
him at noon Thursday if she understood everything. 
Of course Jim wanted to phone it all but I objected 
on the ground that if it was there in black and white 
she could commit the plans to memory a lot easier. 


We both 
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we 


URE enough at twelve o’clock Thursday, Mary 

called him up to say that she had received his 
letter and would do everything as laid down in his 
letter. 

Friday afternoon we rented a car, then went to a 
hardware store and bought a lantern, filled it with 
oil and painted the chimney red. Next I purchased 
a large red handkerchief to use as a mask. Jim 
went by his home and got his revolver. At 6:10 we 
left home to show Hiram Carey that Jim Williams 
could do something worth while. 

Where the event was to occur was ideal from 2 
bandit’s point of view. Coming from Ashburn the 
road that Mary took to go home branched to the 
right from the Tifton road. It was a sharp curve 
and at its intersection with the main road it was im- 
possible for one to see further than fifteen yards. 
It was what we called a “young swamp”; shrubs, 
bushes, and small trees grew thick and close; here 
and there a larger pine reared its top above the 
younger trees and undergrowth. 

Jim stopped the car about three hundred yards 
from the scene. As we got out of the car we heard 
the Limited pass on its way to Ashburn. From 
nere we proceeded on foot to the forks. 





EACHING the branch of the two roads we turn- 
ed to the left and walked on around the curve 
well out of sight of the other road. 

“I guess we’d better fix up, Bill,” Jim said as l 
set the lantern down. 

I lighted it, then got the handkerchief which Jim 
tied securely behind my ears. I pulled the hat well 
down over my eyes. 

In the distance we hear a car coming. 

“Remember Jim,” I cautioned, “just as I start to 
get the loot you come on the scene and come like 
you mean business.” 

The car was getting nearer. We shook hands and 
parted. Jim walked back toward the other road as 
to be in my rear when the time for action came. 
About twenty-five feet from me he turned into the 
bushes. I remember where I was as the bridge wasn’t 
far and I would set the lantern down here and run 
back a little way toward the forks. 

The car was getting nearer, so near in fact that 
T could hear the steady exhaust of the motor as it 
came out free from the engine. The reflection from 
the headlights showed through the trees. 

I turned up the light of the lantern. 

Closer and closer came the car. Suddenly above 
the noise of the car came— 

Two long and two short warnings from the horn! 

I ran out into the road and set the lantern down 
and as quickly made it back to cover about fifteen 
feet from the danger signal. 

I could hear the car slowing up for the curve and 
soon the two rays of light swung to the right. 

i pulled out the empty revolver. 

The car gradually picked up speed only to come to 
an abrupt stop almost opposite me as the driver saw 
the red light! 

“I don’t know what it can be unless the bridge 
has fallen in,” said a girlish voice which I recog- 
nized as Mary’s. 

“It must be the bridge,” Mrs. Carey responded. 

“Well, let’s get out and see,” suggested Mary. 

“Fine, Mary, fine!” I said to myself. 


= HE doors of the car opened and through the 
bushes I could see four ladies pass by the front 


of the car: first Mary and her mother and then two 
ladies whom I took to be Mrs. Mason and her 
caughter. 


I stealthily crept through the bushes to the road. 
By this time the four had reached the lantern. 

“Why I don’t see a thing—” began Mrs. Carey. 

As I stepped out in front of the car, my shadow 
caused the ladies to look around. 

“Hands up!” I demanded in a deep bass. 

“Good gracious, mamma, he’s a robber!” screamed 
Mary as though she really believed it herself. Mrs. 
Mason caught her daughter up in her arms. 

“Don’t hurt us, Mister,” Mrs. Carey said with 
a tremble in her voice. “You can have everything 
that we’ve got.” 

“Take off all your rings, bracelets and other val- 
uables and drop ’em in a pile,” I told them roughly 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SUPERFAT 


By A. Stranger Still. 





HADES of brindle pups an’ Jersey 
kittens,” laughed J. Pinkard Horey, 
scanning the “Constant Visitor” for 
“agents wanted.” “What will they 
spring next? Wonder must I take a 
shot at this?” 

“Could you sell ten pounds of butter 
f for a dollar? A dollar’s worth of Super- 
fat adds ten pounds to the butter yield of 
a given quantity of milk. No more churns 
or separators. Trial one dollar. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. Address SUPERFAT, 
Dept. K., Chicago. 8-1-18-6t.” 

Mrs. Horey was hungering and thirsting for that 
self-same copy of the “Visitor,” for her reasons of 
her own, mostly because. 

“Yes, Pink, Hurry,” she fretted, “take a shot. Let 
your young uns go hungry an’ naked an’ take a shot 
at ever’ smokeless seegar an’ paten’ thunderbolt you 
see advertised. Take a shot an’ see if it edicates 
your fam’ly an’ pays your hones’ debts. Better take 
a shot at this old leaky shack an’ some coal to heat 
it nex’ winter.” 

He expected this, or worse, and lamely para- 
phrased: 

“If at first you don’t suck seed, suck another 
lemon.” 

Mrs. Pink's tongue stays primed; a word from 
Pink is the spark. 

“First you tackles self-wringin’ floor mops——” 

“Self-breakin’ mops, you mean, dearie.” 

“Then it was self-healin’ bicycle tires.” 

“Only,” he reminded, “they heal while you wait 
an’ rot while you weep.” 

“Nex’,” she proceeded, snatching the “Visitor” out 
of his hands, “nex’ it’s never-rub washin’ sodie.” 

“Never caught the same sucker twice, Sugar.” 

“Don’t sugar me, Pink Hurry. You couldn’t stick 
to the Mutual Casualty Company an’ earn a decent 
livin’ for we all.” 

“That bunch?” chuckled Pink; “look how they done 
Uncle Jo Josh. In God they trust, but heaven help 
the rest of us.” 


“Well, you was makin’ good with ‘Nova-line Mir- 
rors’—why didn’t you keep that up?” 

‘He wouldn’t answer because he knew that she 
was aware of his reasons for each successive halt. 
This, his one good venture, being non-essential, was 
a victim of priority. 

She flung one fake after another into his teeth; 
the bigger, the better. He heard with outer ear 
only. His other faculties faced a situation. Soon, 
and very soon, they told him, J. Pinkhard Horey 
would be up against a questionnaire. “Work or 
fight” was no respector of persons and made no pro- 
visions for agents-to-let and past-masters of failure. 
Who shall deliver us from the pick and shovel? Not 
that he dreaded useful employment; but going up 
against the war cost of living on war wages, with 
his family, was like going up against Verdun under 
the Crown Prince. Then what if some other wop 
makes a haul with this Superfat? On the reverse 
lever, what of another failure more or less to keep 
the wifely tongue a-wagging? The said tongue must 
wag anyway or cease to be wifely. 





INK took a shot. Likewise he took some orders. 
hard work and hot air, plus air-tight guarantees, 
booked thirteen out of the first thirty-two prospects. 
No so bad for one day. But your confirmed agent 
is openly or secretly superstitious. Pink didn’t like 
to hop off on thirteen orders. Hence he welcomed 
Uncle Jo Josh Johnson’s milk wagon and the old 
man’s offer of a lift. Doubtless you know, as every 
schoolboy does, that Uncle Jo Josh, the butter king 
of Augusta County, can coax more butter and better 
butter out of a gallon of milk than anyone else in 
the game. If your mouth doesn’t drivel at the sound 
of his name, it is no reflection on him or his butter, 
but indicates that you either don’t like butter, or 
you don’t know good butter, or else you are a tender- 
foot or an ingrate or something. And, fair warn- 
ing, if you don’t want to incur the eternal ill-will of 
his neighbors and get into it with the censor, never 
call him plain “Uncle Jo.” For the sake of peace 
on earth, give him the full “Uncle Jo Josh.” If the 
butter king can do such good or marvelous work off- 
handed, what if he used Superfat? 
Uncle Jo Josh, small of head, pinched and with- 
ered of face, round-shouldered and shrivel-framed, 
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seemed to hold on to his asthmatic life for lack of 
sttength to let go. A fuzzy screen of grizzled mus- 
tache and an upper lip shrunken almost to the van- 
ishing point, are dominated by a peaked, inquisitive 
nose. The exaggerated lawer lip dropped as if 
ashamed of a lonely pair of lower front teeth which 
seem to enjoy perpetual motion independent of lip, 
jaw or other environment. A little puffy pouch un- 
der each small piercing eye, could easily have been 
a reservoir of eye water. 

“Want a ride?” 

Pink climbed in. 

“Thankee, Uncle Jo Josh; pretty hot day.” 

“Pretty hot ain’t teched it, son. Come mount nigh 
meltin’ my butter, kit an’ all.” 

This was the lead Pink wanted. 

“Ever try Superfat to keep your butter firm?” 


T HE old king started and almost quit wheezing. 
Just what Pink intended. But Uncle Jo Josh’s 
weak, watery eyes grew stern, searching, skeptical, 
almost hostile, causing Pink to feel an unaccountable 
sense of guilt. 

‘Wha’ dat you spressify "bout soup, honey?” 

“Superfat, Uncle Jo Josh, are a preparation to 
get all the butter out of your milk. No churn; no 
separator. Saves time an’ labor; makes more but- 
ter an’ better butter, an’ regardless of weather, keeps 
your butter sweet an’ firm till used, but never too 
hard to spread easy, even right off the ice.” 

“Dat soun’ lak some sotter conjure work, Pink, 
an’ you young folks ain’ b’lieves in no voodoo sperits.” 

“Science are greater than conjure roots, an’ the 
voodoo sperits ain’t in it with Superfat. (Ever no- 
tice Pink’s grammatical canvassing line? More busi- 
nesslike, you know.) A dollar’s worth of Superfat 
churns a hundred gallons of milk, an’ the dollar back 
if you don’t want more.” 

“But ’spose de medicine spile my milk an’ butter 
an’ piezen my customers.” 

“What a question, Uncle Jo Josh. How d’you think 
we can afford to sell it if it warn’t true?” 

All this time the watery eyes had been riveted 
upon Pink as though he were about to steal the 
milky way (no pun intended, thank you), or to elope 
with the moon. At last the old soul turned to the 
horses, not that they needed attention, but something 
must bear him living witness that he, an innocent, 
unconvinced bystander, was being imposed upon. In 
support whereof he kept up a rapid fire of ques- 
tions, mostly impertinent: 

‘Whar you gwine to git dis priperation, honey?” 

“I order it from Chicago, Uncle Jo Josh, where all 
good things come from.” 

“Well, well, well; it do beat de world what dese 
furreners kin do. How’s a body gwine use dis but- 
ter appogeetus?” 

Dissolve a dollar’s worth in twenty-five quarts 
of water an’ use a teacupful of the solution to each 
gallon of sweet milk. Let ’er stan’ twelve hours an’ 
take off your butter.” 

“How long you say de butter gwine kep?” 

“Absolutely guaranteed until used. If Superfat 
don’t make good, I must. How much you need this 
time, Uncle Jo Josh?” 


“How bie de package, Pink?” 

Pink ux... < little package from his pocket. 

“Law, Pink, y’all ain’t charge nobody a dollar for 
dat little thing? A body kin wrop dat up in a dol- 
lar bill and ’en have room lef’ fer a poun’ er candy.” 

“She may be little, Uncle Jo Josh, but she make 
such a big difference in a churn of milk.” 

“How long you order it ’fo’ it come?” 

Pink told him. 

“How much you done sell, now, son?” 


F JOB had been an agent selling a new line, and 
someone had asked him this question, we could 
account for his temptation to curse God and die. 
Strictly speaking, it’s none of the victim’s business 
how much you’ve sold; to bite or not to bite; that’s 
his duty. If you haven’t sold any and confess it, he 
thinks there’s nothing to it. If you tell a decent lie, 
he thinks he’ll wait to see how Mr. I. X. L. likes it. 
Pink drew his order book and read a list of substan- 
tial farmers and dairymen, reserving two names for 
effect: 

“These are a few of my orders, Uncle Jo Josh. 
Press Jenkins an’ Jake Brown ain’ orderin’ it for 
nothin’. How ’bout you?” 

The butter king sprung a new leak. 

“Well, I ain’t gwine have nothin’ ’tall to do wid 
y’all’s new-fangled thingummie-who-fix. "Bout de 
time a body git to usin’ of it an’ can’t do ’dout it 
you all’s gwine kite high on de price. No, suh; ’spec’ 
I jes’ let dis paten’ whaticut churn alone, an’ make 
butter lak Gawd want. Come in, Pink?” 

They had arrived, by this time, at Uncle Jo Josh’s 
pretentious home, but the invitation was intended 
to clinch the argument. Pink let it go at that. No 
forcing a sale down a protesting throat. Might call 
for vomiting at delivery time. Hoodoo or hoodon’t, 
the day was well spent, as were his energies and his 
breakfast; so home and a well-earned, well-nagged 
supper for J. Pink. 

Hoodoos don’t always hoo. Pink booked and de- 
livered a heavy bill of Superfat, arranging credit 
right off. Now, with everybody either boosting or 
knocking Superfat, and even with a few of the 
knockers enjoying results, nix on the hoo stuff. 

Even Mrs. Pink turned booster, but didn’t boost 
long. Early in the fall, butter prices did the boost- 
ing stunt, hence one Jane Horey’s feminine soul (if 
souls are subject to the vice of being feminine) be- 
gun to dream dreams, with visions, as it were, on 
the side. “And lo! the stores were opened; and Jane 
saw a new hat and a new coat, and other little need- 
less necessities. All old things are stored away. Be- 
hold all things must be had new.” Enter butter, 
horded butter, at a fancy price. She opened a jar 
and almost fainted. She dare not trust her eyes, but 
ventured a smell, a taste. It was as ever, sweeter if 
possible, but soft! Soft even to the dripping point. 
Therefore no sale, no hat, no nothing. The unsus- 
pecting Pink came home with a heavy list of orders, 
a fat sack, and a carefree heart. 

Mrs. Pink was furious. Not so much the melted 
butter, but the melted visions. And, moreover, hadn’t 
she, Jane Horey, been tuck in? 

“Pink Hurry!” she blazed, “wha’d I tell you "bout 
your precious upperfat? Ruined! Ruined! that’s 
what we air. Sugarfat indeed!” 

“Superfat?” echoed he; “ruined? What’s eatin’ 
ou?” : 
R “Look at that,” she sneered, shoving a spoonful 
of the dripping butter under the unoffending Horey 
nose; “look at it!” 

“What of it?” frowned J. P., taking a sniff. 

“What of it?” she shrieked; “that’s your great 
underfattened butter an’ all your neighbors fattenin’ 
on the same junk. I knowed it, I knowed it. Of 
course your Overfat Company will stan’ the dam- 
age, with your name instead of their’n signed to ever’ 
single guarantee an’ ever’ scrap of lit’achew. I ’mag- 
ine I see ’em payin’ for the butter you’ve spielt in 
‘Gusty County. No you gotter make good or take a 
sneak. An’ lots you got to make good on, I must say. 
Nex’ time you'll listen to me.” 


INK HOREY has an active, relentless conscience, 
a luxury that no self-respecting agent can afford. 
From victim unto victim, his blandishments proceed 
till every house is cluttered with junk they never 
need. Selah. Then he does the next town. 
(Continued on page 6) 











ASSING over a period of several 
b months we find Jasper Watson 
Ry) with his division in France, far 
~<7 behind the firing line, training 
|| intensely for the ordeal ahead. 
y In a letter to Marie, written 
about this time, he says: 





“My dear wife: I am in France, beautiful 
France. Our regiment is billeted in a peaceful 
town far from the front. At first the natives 
seemed much surprised to see black soldiers 
come from America, We were the first to come 
to this locality. These people were evidently ex- 
pecting that from America would come white 
troops, and when they saw us they were disap- 
pointed. Some of the women appeared a little 
irritated, some afraid. But in a few days this 
all changed, and French men, women and chil- 
dren now smile at the black men, and try to talk 
to them. You can see the little ones playing with 
the soldiers, while their mothers look on with 
approval. 

“In order that you may have some idea of 
what these people think of our division I shall 
here quote from a paper, published in the town 
where we are quartered. This article was writ- 
ten by a woman: ‘A deep sympathy is created 
for these men (meaning the Negro soldiers) 
which yesterday was not even surmised. Very 
quickly it is to be seen that they have nothing 
of the savage in them, but that on the other 
hand, one could not find a soldier more faultless 
in his bearing, and in his manners more affable 
or more delicate than these children of the sun. 
whose ancestors dreamed under the wonderful 
nights, along the murmuring streams.’ Is that 
not fine? 

“I know not when the order may come for us 
to move to the front. We are expecting it daily, 
and I pray always, and in this I ask you to join 
with me, for the courage and strength to do 
all that is expected of me by my country, in 
defense of the flag. 

“Well, good-bye, little one. In billets or in 
battle your image will be ever present. Write 
often. Jasper. 


T HIS letter came to Marie as an inspiration. She 
would be as good a soldier as her husband. It 
taught her to smile through her tears as the letters 
of other young men had taught countless American 
women-to be brave in the face of danger. She re- 
solved to do her mite to help win the war. If she 
could not hear the blasting of guns if she could not 
see the stretcher bearers and aid the wounded, if 
she could not watch the saluting of the flag, nor see 
the men struggling, fighting, dying in No Man’s 
Land, she could organize the women of her com- 
munity to work for the Red Cross, she could sell War 
Saving Stamps, she could seek out and assist the 
dependants of the men at the front, offering their 
lives for their country. 

Marie no longer thought of injustice and wrong. 
She determined while the war lasted, to forget the 
grievances of her people, and cheerfully do all she 
could for success. Was not Jasper, her husband, 
ready to suffer, to fight, to die for the flag? Could 
she do less than work, sew, knit, solicit funds, sell 
war stamps, and pray unceasingly to bring victory? 

She felt keenly the humiliation to which she was 
subject, but she had no time to brood over it. She 
was too busy showing her loyalty and patriotism, 
thereby seeking to demonstrate that she in common 
with all her people, was entitled to all the rights 
of American citizenship. 


: one autumn day in the following year, 
Marie, subdued and thoughtful, sat by a window 
in the white school house on the hill. There was a 
far-away look in her dark eyes; in fancy she was 
with her stalwart husband, who, when she last heard 
from him, was facing the boches in the Argonne For- 
est. Grouped around her in the school room were 
the women whom she had enlisted and organized to 
work for the Red Cross. It was a chilly evening, but 
a good wood fire radiated its genial warmth and add- 
ed to the cheerfulness and comfort of the surround- 
ings, Amid the persiflage and laughter they worked 
on, sewed, knitted and packed away. Some were gay, 
others sad, thinking, like Marie of loved ones in a 
foreign land, but all were intent on the business in 
hand, and eager to accomplish the task set them- 
selves in the time available. While thus engaged a 
messenger entered, walked up to (Mrs. Watson, seated 
by the window, and placed in her hand a letter. It 
bore a foreign postmark. 


She knew that it brought news of Jasper. Her 
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THE REQUITAL 


By C. W. Joshua 


SYNOPSIS. 

Jasper Watson, a young Negro living in the South, 
ie drafted and ordered to report at the training 
camp in three days. His betrothetd, Marie, a young 
woman of eighteen, resents the order because of 
the prevailing prejudice against the Negro. Jasper 
tells her that this is no time for resentment. They 
decide to marry and enjoy the three days that are 
left to them. Jasper goes to training camp, and later 
to France. Marie teaches school while her husband 
is at war. 








eyes scintillated with pleasure. Still she hesitated 
to break the seal. What message was here? Would 
it tell of health and happiness, or of suffering, wounds 
or even death? She felt a vague fear that the news 
this letter would convey would not be the best. Every 
eye in that school room was turned upon her, every 
heart beat faster, for all there knew intuitively from 
whence it came, and the hopes and fears it aroused 
in the recipient’s breast. 


A’ length Marie opened the letter. The first 
glance showed her that it was written in a 
strange harid. She devoured its contents, and then 
the light went out of her eyes, and the tears welled 
up where so shortly before it had shone. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and leaned her head 
upon the desk, trying as best she could, to conceal 
her emotion while suffering inconceivable pain. 

A hush fell upon the assembly. Every heart beat 
in unison, every eye filled with tears, every tongue 


ca 


was ready to speak words of consolation, every hand 
was ready to lend support. 

“What is it?” several inquired at the same time. 
“What has happened, Marie? Do tell us what is the 
matter?” 

With an effort Marie collected herself, her visage 
pale and wan, ‘She passed the letter to the secre- 
tary of the meeting, and bade her read it to the 
members, and this is what she read: 


Field Hospital No. ——. 

Somewhere in France, 1918. 
“Mrs. Marie Watson: Your husband, Jasper 
‘Watson, instructs me to write you. He was 
wounded and gassed in the Argonne Forest. He 
was blind for many days from the gassing, but 
is now slowly recovering his sight. The doctor 
says that he will probably be much improved in 
the course of a month. The doctor also hopes to 
save his leg. He will have to lie still and not 
not exert himself, and he will pull through all 

right. unless he has a relapse.” 


This letter was signed by a Red Cross nurse em- 
ployed at the hospital where Jasper was confined. 
Have you ever had one dear to you, one whom you 
loved bettter than your life, one whose existence was 
intertwined with your own, wounded, helpless, suffer- 
ing in a foreign land, among strangers, to whom you 
could not go, for whose comfort you could do noth- 
ing? Have you ever been so far from a dear one 
that the soft tones of your voice could not sooth, 
or your love lit eyes charm away the pain and sor- 
row? If you have ever been so placed you will read- 
ily realize what grief Marie had to bear, and appre- 
ciate the weight of the burden resting upon her 
fragile shoulders. 

(Continued in next issue) 





SUPERFAT (Continued from page 5) 


Let them arrange to pull off a mansion-to-mansion 
canvass and the sweet bye-and-bye will be heavenly 
indeed to his Pinkship. There may be something in 
the star line for an energetic translated agent. Some 
of us benighted wobblers are going to tumble into 
the Great Unknown without providing the necessary 
sparklers for our crowns. But suppose the Supernal 
Manufacturing Company tries to put across tinfoil 
stars, after advertising sterling silver in the Eternal 
Record. What would be more natural to the average 
agent than to sell to everybody, saint and sinner 
alike, until drummed out of the first heaven, and 
the other in turn? Finally when rooted out of the 
bog heaven and the peanut heaven, he’d cry for more 
heavens to canvass. Not so J. P. He must have 
those solid silver twinklers or quit; and careful, bo, 
the stickum on the twinklers must be waterproof. If 
a wine-ridden saint gets caught in the rain or stag- 
gers into the golden gutter, there must be no tell- 


tale streaks of glue to soil the celestial brows. Pink 
would sell St. Peter a burglar-proof lock for the 
pearly gates; gleefully, cheerfully,—but for the love 
of mud, let the doggone thing be up to specifications. 

He was speechless now. Mentally counting the 
cost of squaring himself with his neighbors, he was 
deaf to the further tantrums of Mrs. Horey. Both 
were brought back to earth by a pounding on the 
back door. Uncle Jo Josh’s son, Uriah, plunged into 
the kitchen out of breath and oozing perspiration, 
with white eyes fairly popping out of the surround- 
ing chocolate of his face. 

“Pappy done gut ’oun in de stable wiff de limbo 
in de back an’ de crick in de heart an’ de asmie 
in de win’ pipe. Mammy say please come an’ he’p 
her git him up an’ put him to baid.’ 

Pink, though sorry for the old man, was glad to 
escape his own thoughts and his wife’s sharp tongue. 

(Continued in next issue) 


THE CARELESSNESS OF MARY CAREY (Continued from page 4) 


for Mrs. Carey’s appeal had reached my heart. “Bet- 
ter put your pocket books down there too.” I had 
nearly forgotten that a robber would get them too. 


7. HEY quickly placed everything of value on the 
ground as I had directed. Then as I started for 
them I heard a noise behind me, but before I could 
turn, I felt a man’s body lurch against mine and 
my arms were pressed to my sides and the gun fell 
to the ground at my feet. Then as I twisted half 
around my feet were tripped from under me and 
my antagonist and I went down to the ground. The 
four ladies stood still—mute witnesses to our fight. 

“Fight toward the car,” I whispered to Jim. 

“Alright, Bill,” was the response. 

Over and over we apparently fought; first I was 
up and then Jim; yet at each revolution we were 
nearer and nearer the car. In another thirty sec- 
onds we passed the front of the car and were lost 
in the darkness and here Jim released his hold on 
me. 

“Good work, Jim,” I said to him as I got up. “Now 
tell ’em a good tale,” and I beat it off in the dark- 
ness toward the main road. 


NNANIAS had nothing on my friend, Jim, when 
it came time for him to explain his opportune 
appearance. Of course he was a hero. Mary hugged 
him just as if she thought that he was brave. Mrs. 
Carey shook his hands—mind you—his hands, not his 
hand. Then they introduced him to Mrs. Mason and 
her daughter. Then Jim helped the ladies to gather 
their valuables and picked up the lantern and gun. 
“I never was so frightened in all my life!” ex- 


claimed Mrs. Carey. Mrs. Mason and Willie’s state- 
ments varied mighty little. Mary wasn’t frightened 
and didn’t say she was. 

“But tell, us, Jim, how happened you to be here?” 
asked Mary very innocently. 


“Well, I was on my way to Ashburn,” began the 
brave Mr. Williams after the ladies had taken their 
seats in the car, “when my gas gave out right up the 
main road”—pointing—“so that I could go no fur- 
ther, I got out to ‘walk out to your house,” nodding 
to Mrs. Carey,—‘just as I reached the forks of the 
road I saw a red light over here in the bushes. So 
I crept up to see what it was. 

Kneeling down on the ground I saw the fellow 
who attempted to rob you. He was tying a hand- 
kerchief over his face. After he had finished he sat 
as if waiting for some one.” 

“No doubt he saw us pass,” put in Mary. 

“Well, anyway when he heard you coming he got 
up and came out to the road.” 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t see you,” Willie muttered. 

“He never looked around,” Jim quickly informed 
her. 

“You see the curve is very sharp and I stayed out 
of his sight. When he stopped I hid in the bushes. 
When you blew, he set the lantern in the road. Well,” 
concluded Jim, “you know the rest.” 

Then nothing would do the ladies but for the brave 
Mr. Williams to accompany them home as they had 
enough gas to let him have what he needed. 

“And, Jim,” Mrs. Carey said, “I want you to be 
there when I tell Hiram how you saved us.” 

“Papa will have to consent to our marriage now, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SOME OF OU 


N RESPONSE to the popular demand we are reviewing the attainments 

of Colored graduates from the higher institutions of learning. The 
deans of the several colleges submitted to us their honor students only. Tus- 
kegee and Hampton Institutes are the representatives of the secondary 
schools. 

Walter Richard Chivers receives his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Morehouse College. He acted as valedictorian of his class. 

Herman E. Moore receives his Master of Laws degree from Boston 
University Law School. He had previously completed two coureses at 
Howard University with the degrees of A. B. and LL.B. 

Carlisle Fielding Stewart of Chicago was highly commended by the 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University. The Dean 
said that Hr. Stewart was the most honored of the candidates for the 


Myrtle Eloise McLeod 


Carlyle Fielding Stewart, 


Solomon Thompson 
Gordon B. Hancock 


C. 8S. Spivey 
T. Milton Selden 


Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Ohio State University contributes a Doctor of Veterinary Medicine— 
John Gamaliel Slade. 


Solomon Thompson, valedictorian of the Tuskegee Institute, completes 
the course of Applied Electricity with honors. His home is in British West 
Indies. His classmate, Miss Justine McNeil, who completed a special 
course in Domestic Science, carried off second honors. 

Howard D. Gregg receives his Bachelor of Divinity degree from Yale. 
He is an A. B. from Lincoln, class of ’16. . 


Rust College of Holly Springs, Miss., submitted the name of W. Odeli 
Richardson, A. B. 


Gordon B. Hancock is a straight “A” man at Colgate University, com- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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SURVEY of the performances in track and 

and field events would reveal the names 

of many Colored men who have world’s rec- 

ords to their credit. Their names abound 
on the lips of school boys wherever athletics are 
known. Since the termination of the war public 
attention will again revert to combats, not on blood- 
soaked fields, but on athletic’ grounds, where man 
competes in his most wholesome manner just for 
the mere pleasure of competing. We will not re- 
hearse the long list of Colored champions in track 
and field events, but merition only one whose record 
is not so brilliant and whose name is not a house- 
hold word, like that of others. Nevertheless, his rec- 
ord as a member of the University of Chicago Track 
Team stamps him as one of the Colored stars of the 
year. 

The career of this athlete, Mr. Cecil Lewis, of 
Chicago, who specializes in the half-mile, struck me 
as being unique. I was anxious to learn how a man 
with only a year’s preparation could fit into the 
two-mile relay championship team of America. This 
same team holds the world’s record for that dis- 
tance. Mr. Lewis gladly furnished me with the 
data to weave this article, which, I hope, will inter- 
est the Colored man, regardless of what school he 
attends or what may be his class standing. 

He says that while at Wendell Phillips High 
School, he often stood on the side lines and watched 
others tear around the track to win honors for the 
school. He little yearned to do likewise, for he had 
never received any instruction in track work, nor 
did his frail physique appear strong enough to un- 
dergo intensive training. There was one luring fac- 
tor that he could not ignore. He was charmed by 
the enthusiasm and applause of the gallery where 
the presence of the feminine element was so notice- 
able. 

In the fall of 1915 Mr. Lewis entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with the intention of devoting all 
his time to the preparation for medicine. During 
his first two school years he was still a spectator, 
although he had born the idea that he was full able 
to hold his own with the best in college athletics. 
Consequently one evening in the fall of 1917 Mr. 
Lewis dropped in behind Curtis, the champion half- 
miler of the West, for a half-mile spin. Mr. Lewis 
felt so good over his trailing propensities that he 
hung around the “gym” each evening to trail Curtis. 
When the call for track men went out in January 
of 1918, Mr. Lewis was there. He made the team 
but did not win his letter. This year he has won 
the coveted “C” and has been the man to run sec- 
ond to Curtis, his great teammate, in al’ meets, be- 
sides being one of the men to help establish a world’s 
record over the two-mile course. Critics pronounce 
this team as the smoothest running relay team they 
have ever seen. 

When interrogated as to the elements which go to 
make a middle distance runner, he laid special stress 
upon the right age for beginning track work. He 
cautioned against making the start until the ath- 
letic aspirant feels that the strain of hard train- 
ing will overtax the muscles. Right here one should 
seek the advise of a competent trainer or reliable 
doctor, for a mistake made here may spell disas- 
ter. He elaborated at length upon the fact that of 
all the runs none wore so hard upon the athlete as 
the 440-yard dash and the 880-yard run, and in 
that he was an 880 man he knew more about the 
death killing pace of the latter distance than he did 
of the former. It requires speed, fight, endurance, 
and perfect form from the crack of the gun till-the 
race ends. Mr. Lewis is about five feet six inches 
tall and of frail cuild, and with this fact in mind, 
he was reluctant about advising at what age one 
should begin training for the middle distance, real- 
izing a more robust man could begin earlier. What 
must be avoided, however, is a too early entrance. 

He advised that when one feels that he can stand 
up under the grind of track work, it is then he 
should systematize his training. Just jog a half-mile 
when the season for track work approaches. Do not 
let out under any circumstances. Take it easy. Day 
by day the pace should be intensified and the dis- 
tance increased to a mile and a half, until at last 
one can go the distance at a heart-breaking pace. 
If you are right, at the end of a hard day’s labor 
on the track, a few minutes to catch your wind will 
make you feel like doing it over again. 

In all stages of training the diet must be carefully 


HOW A CHAMPION TRAINS 


By Howard A. Phelps. 


regulated. The athlete should eat nothing that does 
not agree with him. Although pastries seem to pos- 
sess an unusual attractiveness, at training time they 
must be shunned. Under no circumstances must they 
be eaten. Fried foods, unless very rare, must also 
be avoided. They lie heavily on the stomach and 





prevent those organs so vital to a runner, from func- 
tioning rightly. Many a race has been lost in the 
last stages because the runner’s stomach refused 
to answer the call of the legs. Candies seem to be 
unusually “tasty” while the athlete is in training. 
Neither must be indulged in. Just watch many 
a high-class runner in action, Mr. Lewis suggests, 
and see him falter a few yards from the tape when 
his wind goes bad. Interrogate the runner as to 
wihy the break and he will invariably lay it to the 
“darn sweets.” 

Mr. Lewis regretted the little attention athletes 
pay to the advice to steer clear of alcohol and smok- 
ing. As we all know, smoking is an ugly habit and 
when the athlete permits himself to be made a slave 
to it he shows a weakness that will keep him down 
and prevent him from giving to his athletic effort 
what nature has intended that he give. The con- 
tinual “inhaling” indulged in by most runners badly 
disarranges the breathing apparatus. 

Of all things which sap the vitality of a person, 
whether athlete or other civilians, the alcohol habit 
reduces most rapidly the manhood and vigor of the 
individval. The athlete should understand that the 
false power one realizes when he has indulged, is 
transitory and can leave only an ill effect from 
which it takes much time to recover. According to 
Mr. Lewis, the trainer will fire a man from the squad 
quicker for using alcohol as a beverage than for any 
other cause. 

Mr. Lewis says that the folly of bathing must be 
carefully watched. He pointed out that the first 
thought of the athlete after a terrific run is to go 
to the showers. Such should not be the case. How- 
ever, when the heavy running is over, walk at a 
moderate pace for fully a quarter mile. This en- 
ables your muscles to relax gradually and your body 
to assume its normal temperature. A rubdown should 
always follow the afternoon’s work. This phase of 


training is more worth while than many athletes im- 
agine. If an experienced trainer is unavailable the 
individual should look after himself. Purchase a 
pint of witch-hazel, add about one-quarter of an 
ounce of alcohol and massage the leg muscles vig- 
orously, devoting most time to the lower legs. The 
massage should at all times be done with a uniform, 
vigorous séroke, the stroke being in the same direc- 
tion as the muscles run. This uniform process must 
also be extended to the upper legs, the arms, back 
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Do not be afraid to use vigor, for 


and chest. 
the muscles, which are heavy, must be massaged 
thoroughly and also the small muscles, which are as 
much necessary to the mechanism of running as the 
larger ones. : 

Sleep and rest are also indispensable elements of 


training. Mr. Lewis says that the athlete in train- 
ing should sleep at least eight hours; that two of 
those hours before midnight are more beneficial than 
four afterwards. He thinks so much of the rest 
which can be had at pre-midnight hours that he cited 
many figures compiled by statisticians at the uni- 
versity about the value of pre-midnight sleep. If 
figures prove anything, get thee to bed, aspiring ath- 
lete, before the approach of the wee hours. 

The last important element of training to be an 
athlete is something to be developed to a certain ex- 
tent, although it must be innate to a certain degree. 
If the above essentials have been followed and devel- 
oped the athlete is ready to develop fight. I cannot 
define it as used in athletics, but I can give some idea 
of what an athlete means when he speaks of fight. He 
means to use your natural ability, your power gained 
by careful training, to its utmost. When your wind, 
your muscles, and your stomach are working clock- 
like, summon all your grit and drive yourself on to 
greater endeavors. You may feel as if you are on 
the verge of collapsing, but hang to your task. A 
second of not trying your hardest may enable your 
opponent to gain that fraction of a second which 
he has fought so desperately to gain during the 
whole race. 

Try with all your might and stop to think of your 
hard struggle after you have won the race. Do 
this and then you know what fight is. 

This article was written in response to a continual 
call from many sections of the country for a series 
of instructive articles, which would aid in creating 
a greater interest in athletics by young Colored men. 


JESS WILLARD THE SHADOW CHAMPION 


ESS WILLARD is the biggest shadow that ever 
styled himself as the champion prizefighter of 
the world. About five years ago, so the story runs, 
this man’s managers paid “Jack” Johnson a fabu- 
lous sum to “lay down” in a fight which occurred in 
Havana, Cuba. Willard’s physique is larger than 


that of any man who ever became champion. Be- 

sides the shadowy maneuver of bribery, Willard’s 

right to retain the crown has been a shadow because 

he confines his fighting to white challengers, but 

who is so narrow as to think the white world’s ath- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Dr. Bradden 





DR. WILLIAM S. BRADDEN 


D R. WILLIAM S. BRADDEN, for eighteen years 
pastor of Berean Baptist Church in Chicago, 
served nineteen years in the famous “Old Eighth” 
Regiment, later known as the 370th Infantry. This 
Chaplain Captain of this military unit rose from a 
mere private through every rank until he became a 
Captain in the regiment which not only bathed it- 
self in glory by its heroic fighting ability, but also 
behaved gentlemanly under the most inhuman treat- 
ment that one can dream of. Previous to his con- 
nection with the militia unit, Dr. Bradden was for 
five years a member of the Tenth Cavalry Regulars. 

Dr. Bradden has his head and scrapbook brimful 
of information which, when released, will make your 
hair stand on ends. For the time being his lips are 
sealed. Just wait, however, until the war has prac- 
tically sunk into the sea and Colored Americans will 
see painted a picture that can be rightly called 
“Darkest Depths.” Some of the red-hot issues which 
the times seal are: 


1. Some aspects of the campaign which was so 
cleverly carried on by the white man, who later as- 
sumed charge of the Eighth, to get rid of the only 
Colored Colonel, Col. Franklin A. Denison. 

2. How this same white officer so arranged Col. 
Denison’s departure that it looked to the men, even 
to those who had served under him for many years, 
that he had deserted them. 


8. How Colored officers were dragged before the 
Efficiency Boards of the American Expeditionary 
Forces on trumped-up charges. 


4. How a campaign was on foot, when the armis- 
tice was signed, to oust Lieut. Col. Duncan and all 
other Colored officers of the “Old Eighth” and re- 
place them with white officers. 

5. How the white commander sent the Colored 
boys over the top across an open plain at high noon 
with no artillery support, and then branded them 
as cowards, even though six hundred of them fell 
in the attempt, forty dying in one day. 

(Continued on page 19) 





Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 








Miss Theresa Casseli 


MISS THERESA CASSELL 


(= of the most wholesome, novel and progres- 
sive businesses that has raised its head among 
Colored people in the West is the National Colored 
Doll and Toy Company, which is capably managed 
by Miss Theresa Cassell of Chicago, with offices in 
the Mid-City Bank Building. A few years ago, when 
this young lady was set adrift in this cold world 
on her completion of the School of Literature, Science 
and the Arts at the University of Philadelphia, she 
(Continued on page 19) 


ATTY. RICHARD HILL, JR. 


ORN in the educational center of the South, 

Nashville, Tenn., Richard Hill, Jr., spent his 
early years in an environment of culture. He re- 
ceived his preliminary training in the public schools 
of Nashville and later entered Fisk University. No 
doubt a study of the lives of great Americans, both 
black and white, gave birth to a desire to emulate. 
Realizing that lawgivers are in a position to ren- 
der the greatest service to humanity, he entered the 
Law Department of the University of Michigan in 
1908. Two years later he was elected a member of 
the Jeffersonian Cup Debating Team of that Univer- 
city. So eloquent and convincing an orator was he 
that in the spring of 1911 he was chosen by the 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity to set up the first grad- 
uate chapter of that organization. 

He graduated from the University of Michigan in 
June, 1911, and was admitted to practice in the State 
of Michigan. The following year he passed the State 
Board examinations and was admitted to practice 
in Illinois. 


He began the practice of law in July , 1912, at his 
present location in the Mid-City Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, at an age when most young men are just learn- 
ing the ins and outs of casting the first vote. 

Very active, Attorney Hill finds time not only to 
attend to a very large and constantly growing cli- 
entele, but to be the leading spirit in a number of 
organizations. He is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and one of the minute speakers of 
the Methodict Centenary Movement; a member of 
the Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons; a member 
of the West Side Protective Association, the Cook 
County Bar Association and the Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity. 


The ex-white actress will con- 
clude her “Confessions” in the 
August issue of the Half-Cen- 
tury. 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c 
At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
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“REMEMBER PHONE 
THE CENTRAL 2692 CENTRAL 
STeEveENS BuiLDING 
NAME” 17 NortH State STREET 2692 


Electric Washers and Ironers 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 


Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 


The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy Saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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NDER the head of organizations 
I do not mean to include frater- 
nal organizations, only a very severe 
indictment of them as a class for 
their gross negligence in bringing 
about the very results that they were 


intended to bring about. The very 
recent threatened strike of the labor 
organizations to save Mooney from 
paying the death penalty after hav- 
ing been convicted by the courts is 
enough to convince anyone of -the 
power of organizations. The Negro 
has preached continually since being 
set free that “together we stand and 
divided we fall,” and he himself is 
farther apart than anyone else. It 
was thought that the war would bring 
the Negro relief from many of his bur- 
dens, but this failed except for a minor 
degree. 

Then it was thought that our case 
would be presented at the Peace Con- 
ference by the envoys of other nations. 
But when we awoke we found that 
only international questions were dis- 
cussed. It has been proved that the 
American white man, the French white 
man, the English white man, the Rus- 
sian white man, and even the German 
white man are all “white” men when 
the Negro is involved. 

Since all these facts are evident, 
what is left for the Negro to do? I 
can see only one alternative, and that 
is concrete organization. The Jew says 
that the American white man loves him 
no more than he does the Negro nor 
does the white man respect him for his 
capital, but only for the fact of his 
concrete organization, in which, if one 
Jew is insulted they are all insulted. 

Now it is possible for the Negro to 
organize in this country; not for any 
selfish interest of any individual or set 
of individuals, but for the interest of 
all; not for any secret plot; not for 
any anarchy or I. W. W., but that 
there may be a linking of hands in or- 
der that when the Negro is disturbed, 
that all Negroes will be disturbed. 


pleting the school with his A. B. de- 
gree. 

Harvey Douglas Shaw finishes 
the University of Michigan with the 
degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Lewis C. Tyree, a member of the 
Massachusetts Bar while still in 


| Boston University Law School, re- 


ceives his Bachelor of Arts degree 
this year. He is also working on 
His Master’s degree. 


Hampton Institute sent us two 
graduates: Miss Myrtle Eloise Mc- 
Leod, the ranking member of the 
senior class of forty-six members, 
completing the Home Economics 


Course. Leonidas E. Wilson, salu- 
tatorian, completes the Business 
Course. 


C. S. Spivey receives his Bach- 


the commercial lethargy of Colored 
people must disappear. Some of our 
men are down to business, to be 
sure. Our hats are off to you. We 








beseech all to get behind them and 
speed them on their way. It is the 
carbuncle in the world of affairs 


ORGANIZATION 


By Dr. P. A. Stevens. 


There are two organizations which 
should be in every county and hamlet, 
viz: the Equal Rights League, and the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. We have 
many organizations among us but they 
are of different origins. The thing 
that is needed is one or two strong or- 
ganizations that will bind the whole 
people. Organize for what? Organize 
for accumulating capital? Yes. Or- 
ganize for forming stock companies? 
Yes. Organize for all kinds of busi- 
ness enterprises and better understand- 
ing among all the people? Yes. 

Here are a few cases which show 
that organization is necessary. In the 
city of Nashville, Tenn., one or two of 
the largest dry goods stores and shoe 
stores have conspicuous signs: “No 
Negroes Wanted.” It is reported in 
Birmingham, Ala., if a Colored lady 
tries on a hat she must keep it, as no 
white woman will buy it. 

Some of us have hoped that some 
other nation would intervene and make 
conditions better for the Negro, but 
who wants us? We are as so many 
unorganized insects. We are unorgan- 
ized. We have no capital. We have 
few business enterprises of our own. 
How, then, would another nation profit 
by intervening in our behalf? 

It seems to me that this is enough 
to show any fair-minded man that we 
are helpless without organization. 
While we are standing around our 
lodge halls scratching in eazh others 
hands, drawing our hands across our 
breasts and rubbing <ur upper lip and 
many other useless signs which mean 
very little when it comes to Negroes 
standing by their obligations, many 
men and women of our race are being 
lynched, and otherwise mistreated. 
Why cannot we get together and bet- 
ter our condition? Is there not a wide- 
awake man in every community who 
ean form an organization for the pro- 
tection, betterment and genera! wel- 
fare of the race? 


OUR GRADUATES (Continued from page 7) 


elor of Divinity degree from Yale 
University. 

Robert D. Pelham is another Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate, fin- 
ishing with the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery. 

Avalon C. Cox is an A, B. from 
Indiana University. 

Miss Annie D. Cogdell receives 
her A. B. from Shaw University. 
She is also an undergraduate in- 
structor in Latin and General 
Science and the winner of the 
Junior Scholarship for excellent 
general scholarship. 

T. Milton Seldon, the prize ora- 
tor of Lincoln University, receives 
his A. B. 

Rufus E. McKinney, the valedic- 
torian of his class, receives his 
A. B. from Atlanta University. 


OUR COLORED MERCHANTS (Continued from page 3) 


who must go. The Colored mer: 
chant who permits his help to be 
discourteous to trade; the one who 
does not have a uniform price; the 
one who unloads trash on his cus- 
tomers ; the one who opens his place 
(Continued on page 22) 
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RICKETTS 


ICKETTS is a disease affecting 

children that are under two years 
of age. While it is not fatal of itself 
it is a very important disease because 
the sufferer is very apt to have other 
diseases which do cause death. It has 
been estimated that fifty to eighty per 
cent of the sick children brought to the 
clinics for treatment for all kinds of 
diseases have ricketts. It is also im- 
portant because of its permanent effect 
on the bones of the body. It is the 
usual] cause of bow legs, razor legs, 
knock knees and other forms of dis- 
figuring crooked limbs. It is responsi- 
ble for the condition which is usually 
known as pigeon breast. 


Because of the importance of this 
disease and because of the ease with 
which it can be prevented and cured, 
it is very desirous to acquaint mothers 
with the symptoms so that they may 
be able to recognize them when they 
appear. The symptoms of the disease 
itself are so mild that they are not 
often recognized unless a doctor ac- 
cidentally sees the child or until the 
disease has lasted a long time then it 
is impossible to prevent the occur- 
rence of certain effects which are to 
be permanent. 


A prominent symptom of ricketts, 
especially when it first begins, is fret- 
fulness. The baby cries at the least 
provocation and when it should be 
asleep it lies tossing about in its bed, 
throwing the bed clothes off. There is 
a marked tendency for it to sweat 
about the head. There is a severe 
disturbance of its stomach which 
shows itself in an inability to retain 
its food and very often by even refus- 
ing to take food. As a result of this 
the nutrition of the child suffers. Its 
skin becomes soft and flabby instead 
of being plump as it is in health. The 
baby catches cold very easily and gets 
rid of it very slowly. It also contracts 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, and other se- 
vere diseases and these are very apt 
to go hard with it. 

There are three things which oc- 
cur in ricketts that every mother is 
usually able to recognize and a desire 
for an explanation is what most often 
impels her to go to a physician. These 
three symptoms are noticed for the 
first time when the child is about a 
year old. The first one the mother 
most often notices is the lateness in 
teething. The first teeth should ap- 
pear between the ages of six and eight 
months, but sometimes they may not 
show, even in healthy children until 
the twelfth month. But if they do 


WEALTH 


He is rich who comes and goes 
Where the pathway of the rose 
Leads to toil at break of light 


) 





HEALTH TAL 


By Dr. Julian H. Lewie. 





Dr. Lewis will answer questions re- 
lated to health on this page if they 
are of general interest to the readers 
of the Half-Century Magazine. If the 
questions are not suitable for publica- 
tion and space is limited, they will be 
answered personally if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Indi- 
vidual diseases will not be diagnosed 
and prescribed for. 


not come after twelve months there is 
something wrong and it is usually 
ricketts. The second thing that is 
easily recognized is weakness of the 
muscles. This shows itself in an in- 
ability of the child to sit alone or to 
hold its head up. It is also, for this 
reason, unable to walk when it should 
(twelve to fifteen months). The third 
prominent symptom is the bending of 
the legs, which occurs when the child 
begins to walk. Ricketts produces a 
softening of the bones in the body and 
as the child is usually larger than or- 
dinary when it begins to walk, this 
extra weight plus the softening of the 
bones causes the legs to take all sorts 
of peculiar shapes. There is, there- 
fore, some truth in the old saying that 
bow legs come from the baby being 
too big for his legs. After the child is 
two or three years old these very soft 
bones become very hard and their mis- 
shape is permanent. 


Ricketts is most prevalent in Eng- 
land and Germany but it is also very 
common in this country, and for some 
reason or other which we do not as 
yet know, it is most prevalent in this 
country among Italians and Colored 
people. It has been proved beyond 
a doubt that there is just one prin- 
cipal cause of ricketts and that is im- 
proper food. The natural food for 
babies is mother’s milk and for this 
reason ricketts rarely occurs in chil- 
dren who nurse. It is nearly always 
seen in those who are fed on condensed 
milk, patent baby foods, or cow’s milk 
improperly prepared. And it is to 
be remembered that in treating the 
disease that just as soon as proper 
food is given all symptoms disappear 
like magic, except, of course, the 
changes in the bones which are per- 
manent. Besides supplying proper 
food there is another remedy which 
gives wonderful benefits, and that is 
cod liver oil. It seems as if this sub- 
stance has in it the something which 
is lacking in improper food. In Har- 
lem, New York City, Dr. Hess togeth- 
er with the Urban League, supplied 
cod liver oil in large quantities free 
of charge to children in a _ district 
where ricketts occurred almost univer- 
sally. The result was that the disease 
decreased fifty per cent. 


Whenever it is impossible to obtain 
mother’s milk, cow’s milk prepared 
by a formula obtained from a reliable 
physician should be used. Under no 
condition should condensed milk or 
baby foods sold as such on the market 
be used. 


And to love at fall of night; 
For the service thus we give 
Is the wealth by which we live. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


WAR LOAN ORGANIZATION 


FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT No. 7 
110 South Dearborn Street 


Telephone Randolph 7500 
ANDERSON & TERRELL, 


3537 South State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
My Dear Co-Workers: 

On behalf of the United States Government | wish to most cordially thank 
you for the excellent service that you have rendered in selling Victory Loan Bonds 
in the Second Ward, the hardest district by far in the city of Chicago. 

In the capacity of Chairman of the Ward Organization it certainly was a 
pleasure to be associated with such a patriotic number of men and women. You 
should feel proud of the record made by the ward which, thanks to your faithful 
service, stands third in the list of 25 wards in the city of Chicago, with about 170 
per cent of its quota. This is the last call the government will make upon you 
and your work has been well done. 

In looking over the records made by the workers of the Second Ward in the 
many drives for funds duridg the war it is aparent that patriotism was not con- 
fined to the men and women who went to France. 

Most sincerely yours, 
VICTORY LOAN COMMITTEE 


By H. W. PLANTZ, Chairman Ward 2 
Approved By 


P. O'REILLY, Vice-Chairman 


The above statement received from the Treasury Department proves con- 
clusively that this firm has “BUSINESS GETTING QUALITIES” which the 


Government of the United States sees fit to recognize. 
One Hundred and Two Hundred Dollars down will start you on the road to 
owning a home. We have a number of home bargains that can be sold on these 


ANDERSON & TERRELL 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS, INSURANCE AND RENTING 
3539 SOUTH STATE STREET -- Phone Doug, 206 


SALESMEN 
WAYMAN D. MERRILL WILLIAM H. TERRELL 
GEORGE H. JACKSON WALTER B. ANDERSON 


Bank 


o_° 9. TRUST & 
Citizen’s sAvines 
UNDER STATE SUPERVISION 
As a first step in economy, deny your- 
self some of the frivolous things by 


which you are making others rich, and 
LEARN TO SAVE 


IiTIZJEN 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


$1.00 Will Start a 
BAN K 


ee Savings Account 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN IN BANKING AND 
MONEY MATTERS AS WELL AS BOOKS 
The best way to teach them is to let them have a sav- 
ings account in this bank. Habits of industry and 
thrift developed in early youth will give them a start 
to success at a time when their whole lives are still 

before them. 
55TH & STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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NOW READY 
The Official History of the Negro in the World War 


By EMMETT J. SCOTT By W. ALLISON SWEENEY 


600 pages, 200 of actual photos, beauti- 
ful from cover to cover. 
Price $2.90 cloth bound -- leather $3.75 || Price $2.75 cloth bound -- leather $3.75 


AGENTS WANTED, WRITE TO-DAY 
The Famous Art Pub. Co. -- 20 E. 31st St., Chicago, Il. 


WILL DEMONSTRATE IN ANY PART OF CITY 


Beautiful three color illustrations 





PRICES 
By Mail 
POST PAID 


No. 100 
American 
Helmet 

60c 


No. 300 
French Helmet 
65c 


No. 200 
Gas Mask 
75c 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


“| National 
_. | Colored 
» . Doll & Toy 
“*.. Company 


CHICAGO 
ILL. 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


AROUND THE WORLD AT MEAL TIME 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


An American Favorite. 


¥% cup white corn meal 
1% cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
8 cupfuls strawberries 
2 tablespoons of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls shortening 
¥% cupful cold milk 
YZ cupful whipped cream 

Sift the fry ingredients into a bowl. 
Add the shortening and rub it in very 
lightly. Add milk slowly, mixing it 
with a fork. Turn the dough out on 
a floured board and roll lightly one 
inch thick. Brush the top with milk 
and bake for twenty to twenty-five 
minutes in a hot oven. Split open 
and spread between the layers the 
strawberries which have been sweet- 
ened and crushed. Put on the top 
layer; spread with slightly sweetened 
whipped cream and place the straw- 
berries on top. Instead of the whipped 
cream one half cupful of strained 
honey may be boiled for five minutes 
and poured slowly over the stiffly 
beaten white of an egg, beating con- 
stantly until cold. Pour over the 
strawberry shortcake and serve at 
once. 


English Muffins. 


1 egg, well beaten 
1 tablespoon butter 
Y%4 cup rye flour 
YZ cup corn meal 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 
2 tablespoons sugar 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
Y% cup milk 
4 teaspoon salt 

Mix the butter, peanut butter and 
sugar together, add the beaten egg, 
salt, then the milk; last of all add the 
flour and baking powder sifted togeth- 
er. Bake in deep muffin rings in a 
quick oven. 


Danish Pudding, 

% cupful tapioca 
8 cupfuls boiling water 
¥% tumbler currant jelly 
\% saltspoon salt 
% cupful of honey 

Pick over and wash the tapioca. 
Put it into a double boiler with the 
water and cook it thoroughly or until 
transparent. Stir it often. Add the 
salt and jelly. Stir until it is dis- 
solved; then add the honey. Serve 
cold. Berries, fruit cut into small 
pieces, or any tart jelly may be used. 


West Indian Pone. 


2 cupfuls yellow corn meal 
'1 large freshly grated cocoanut 


1 teaspoonful Jamaica ginger 
4 cupfuls boiling water 
1 heaping cupful sugar 
1 pinch of salt 
1 dessert spoon of butter 
1% cups molasses 

Mix all of the ingredients together 
thoroughly and put in a pan, prefer- 
ably one of the big square ones ordi- 
narily used for biscuit. The pan should 
be heavily greased first, especially on 
the bottom. Bake in a slow oven for 
about three hours until it is quite firm, 
and do not remove from the pan until 
it is absolutely cold, preferably the 
next day. 


Italian Spaghetti. 


1 pound spaghetti 
6 cupfuls boiling water 
1 small onion 
1 cupful tomato sauce 
1 green pepper 
1 cupful chopped beef 
% cupful grated cheese 
2 tablespoonfuls salt 

Cook the spaghetti in the boiling 
water until tender and drain in a col- 
lender. Mix together the tomato 
sauce, onion, pepper (chopped) and the 
salt. Cook slowly for ten minutes. 
Add the cheese and meat, and cook 
again until the cheese is melted. Pour 
over the spaghetti, let stand a few 
minutes and serve. 


French Pancakes. 

2 eggs 
Y%4 cup flour 
\% teaspoon salt 
Y%4 cup milk 

Beat the eggs without separating 
until very light; add the salt and flour 
and finally the milk; beat vigorously 
with an egg beater. Put enough but- 
ter into a small frying pan to cover 
the bottom when melted. Pour in 
enough batter to spread over the en- 
tire bottom of the pan. Cook, watch- 
ing carefully, until the batter puffs 
up and is golden brown on the under 
side. Turn and brown on the other 
side; spread a spoonful of jelly or 
jam in the center, roll and place on a 
hot plate. Sift a little confectioner’s 
sugar on top. Serve immediately. 


Mexican Pie. 


2 cupfuls chopped, cooked meat 
2 cupfuls tomato sauce 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 green pepper and a little chopped 
pimento 

1 small onion 
% cupful cornmeal 
% cup boiling salted water 
Y% cupful grated cheese 

Cook the cornmeal in one-half cup 
boiling salted water, and add to one 
cupful tomato sauce add the meat, 
salt, onion, pepper. Put in a pan, 
sprinkle with cheese, and bake. Serve 
with the remaining sauce and add to 
it one cupful of chopped olives. 


Dutch Cheese Loaf. 


1 cupful cottage cheese 
\% teaspoonful soda 
2 cupfuls cooked beans or peas 
1 cupful boiled rice 
1 cupful bread crumbs 
2 tablespoons chopped onion 
2 tablespoonfuls butter or fat 
A little celery or celery salt 

Vash the beans or peas, mix with 
cheese, bread crumbs and seasoning. 
Form into a stiff roll as it will become 
softer on heating. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven, basting with fat. 
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OV. DORSEY of Georgia will en- 

deavor to get a bill through the 
next legislature which provides that 
special juries shall try lynch cases. He 
believes it best that persons living in 
the community in which the lynching 
occurred should not be the jurors. 


Steps toward a Congressional inves- 
tigation of lynching with a view to the 
federal government taking action to 
stamp out mob murder were an- 
nounced recently by John R. Shillady, 
secretary of the N. A, A. C. P. Mr. 
Shillady announced that the facts and 
figures and all available testimony and 
information concerning mob murder in 
the United States were being assem- 
bled and would be laid before Con- 
gress. 


“Five men have already been burned 
at stake in the United States since the 
first of the year,” said Mr. Shillady, 
“and more than twenty persons have 
been lynched in that time. It is a rec- 
ord of barbarism which ought to make 
us blush before the world.” 


“Local and State authorities 
throughout the country have shown 
themselves utterly unable to check the 
growing evil. Citizens in all parts of 
the country are urged to send imme- 
diately all information, press clippings 
and editorials concerning mob mur- 
ders to the N. A. A. C. P. The infor- 
mation so obtained and assembled will 
be placed before Congress.” 


An attempt by the Bolsheviki to 
wreck the home of Senator Hardwick 
of Georgia, caused the Colored maid 
who is employed in the home of the 
Senator to lose both her hands when 
the infernal machine, which was sent 
through the mails, exploded. 


George L. Boyle of Washington, who 
was recently assigned by the Lumber 
World Review to inquire into the ac- 
tivities of the Office of Negro Econom- 
ics, declared that the Negro problem is 
seventy-five per cent a labor problem 
and twenty-five per cent a social prob- 
lem. It existed long before the war, 
he said. The purpose of Mr. Boyle’s 
inquiry was to ascertain the powers of 
the Office of Negro economics and the 
truth or falsity of its alleged activity 
in unionizing Negroes. He expressed 
the belief that the intelligent Negroes 
are working for the betterment of their 
race both as to living conditions and 
wages, but that there is also a radical 
element. 


Phil H. Brown of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
has been appointed assistant Congres- 
sional librarian at Washington, D. C. 


Colored girls will replace white girls 
in a large factory in Detroit because 
the white girls are too irregular to 
keep the orders filled. The girls will 
work on automobile parts. Skilled op- 
erators make high wages. 


Emmett J. Scott, formerly of Tus- 
kegee Institute, has been elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Howard Univers- 
3ity; Carter G. Woodson, Dean of the 
School of Liberal Arts; Dwight O. W. 
Holmes, Registrar and Professor in 
Education; Miss Helen Tuck, Dean of 
Women and instructor in Physical Ed- 
ucation; Edward L. Parks, Dean of 
Men, and professor of Economics; 
George, W. Cook, Dean of School of 
Commerce and Finance and professor 
of Commercial and International law; 
Kelly Miller, Dean of Junior Colege 
and Professor of Sociology. Ground 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 





will be broken in a few days for the 
new building on the east side of the 
campus, to be the home of the School 
of Theology, forming the nuceleus of 
a new center in the vicinity, and many 
other improvements are planned. 


The bi-ennial meeting of the North- 
western Federation of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs will be held in Grand 
Forks, N. D., during July. Mrs. Jo- 
hanna S. Porter, the president, says 
that there is much work to be done 
with reference to the reconstruction 
and equal justice for all races. 

‘An Abyssinian mission was sent to 
Paris recently to request that France 
establish a protectorate over Abys- 
sinia. 





sociation is composed of prominent and 
successful Colored men in Chicago. A 
report of the assets for the past three 
months is as follows: 

Assets. 
Loaned on first mortgages......$ 625.00 


Books and stationery .............. 218.42 
RIN 5a II isha secatesnctrnens 1,243.65 
Installments due ...................+- 877.45 

I iicihcsceneesereeenoes $2,464.52 


There are one hundred and five 
stockholders holding six hundred and 
ninety-nine shares of stock, which 
shows a very creditable development 
for an organization that is only three 
months old. The object of this insti- 
tution is to encourage thrift, and co- 








THIS COUNTRY 


THs country’s goin’ to be right here, 
Whatever happens, don’t you fear! 
Some say we're just about to bust 

Clean up in smoke and flame and dust; 
Some ery peccavi on our way 

Of sayin’ the thing we want to say 

And doin’ the thing we ought to do 
Without much fuss and fret and stew, 

To this one we’re imperialist. 

To this one we’re a mailed fist; 

To that a menace with our greed— 

But this old land’s right on her feed. 
We've made mistakes, and what’s much more, 
We'll make ’em still. for certain shore; 
We'll kick the traces many a time 

Before we settle down full prime 

And steady on our feet, like those 

Old lands that’s old as goodness knows; 
But we'll be here, we'll not fly off 

The center with a chug and choff, 

Ner lose our equilibrium tryin’ 

This ticklish banter act of flyin 

We're goin’ right through the menu, please, 
From consomme to roquefort cheese. 
This country’s goin’ to keep her head 
When many an older land lies dead, 
She can’t stand still, for that’s to die, 
And she’s net built that way; she'll fly 
To many a desperate strait, no doubt, 
And toll Hike steam to get right out; 
She'll muss things up and make men think 
She’s just dead sure to reach the brink; 


But don’t you worry, 


she'll crawl up 


Three times a day to drink and sup, 
To wave her banner in the air, 
And let the whole world know she’s there, 


A report of the Pyramid Building 
and Loan Association, of Chicago, III, 
has just been brought to our atten- 
tion. This association is the first of 
its kind organized under the laws and 
supervision of the State of Illinois that 
is managed by Colored people. The as- 





operation among our people and pre- 
pare the way for the establishment of 
a duly incorporated state bank of some 
magnitude in the city—an institution 
which is very much needed. Much 
credit for the success of the associa- 
tion is due to the guidance of Judge 


John Stelk, of the Municipal Court, 
Chicago, who having had some twen- 
ty-five years’ experience in the devel- 
opment of building and loan associa- 
tions, has taken an especial interest 
and pride in making this institution a 
success. 


As a result of the poor economic con- 
dition in the South and high wages in 
the North, the Colored population of 
Detroit, Mich., has increased six-fold 
in the past eight years. This is in ac- 
cordance with the census taken there 
recently. 


Among the bills introduced in the 
House of Representatives recently, 
were two by Congressman Dyer of St. 
Louis, the first of which provides that 
the names of those who resort to mob 
law or participate in lynching shall be 
liable to prosecution for murder in any 
district court of the United States; 
that a county in which a lynching oc- 
curs shall be penalized from $5,000.00 
to $10,000.00 and the money will go to 
the dependents of the victim; that 
state or municipal officers who fail to 
use their efforts to prevent a lynching 
shall be subject to Federal prosecu- 
tion. The penalty is fixed at imprison- 
ment for five years, a fine of $5,000.00 
or both. The other bill provides for a 
monument to the memory of the Ne- 
groes who fought in the World War 
for the United States. 


The “Stockton Record,” a white Cal- 
ifornia daily, in a recent editorial, 
says: “The Colored people are asking 
no more than should be acorded them 
if we are at all really sineere in our 
efforts to perpetuate democracy. To 
accord the Negro his political, educa- 
tional and religious privileges is the 
sacred constitutional duty of the 
American people. Taste, culture, af- 
finity and environment are things that 
determine social equality. One white 
man is not necessarily the s-‘al equal 
of the other, and if either white or 
black man chooses to accord to his 
own race priority or superiority, that 
is his privilege so long as he does not 
interfere with the rights accorded to 
others by the Constitution.” . 


The Eighth Infantry, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, has been reorganized. It 
is the only Colored regiment with Ne- 
gro officers from the Colonel down. 
Col. Otis B. Duncan is in command. 

The Colored train porters on the 
Missouri Pacific and Frisco Railroads 
have been placed on a salary basis 
equal to that of the brakemen on those 
lines. 


MADAME C., J. WALKER 


A 


called home a great figure. 


world. 


A tale that would furnish material for novelists 
began to tie its knots when Mme. C. J. Walker con- 
vinced herself that Colored women would buy a hair 
straightener; the knot thus tied began to unravel 
when her personal talks to women from one end of 
the country to the other put at her disposal thousands 
of agents and as if emerging from a dream Mme. 
Walker awoke and found herself with colossal wealth. 
It approaches a million, so they say. It seems she 
put her finger on the pulse of the age and read 
rightly what Colored women’s hearts yearned for. 


DEATH ANGEL kissing the lips of Mme. C. J. 
Walker at the break of day, Sunday, May 25th, 


Her departure leaves 
a deep hole in the commercial and philanthropic 


keeper.” 
Mme. 


wanted. 


As Mme. Walker mounted in her meteoric career, 
she stopped by the wayside to do charity; to lift her 
former friends who had not shaken themselves free 
of the washtub; to place some young Colored man 
on the road to financial success; to assist in build- 
ing a Y. M. C. A. or a Y. W. C. A.; to help 
a deserving institution of learning; 
finance a great pan-African Congress. She was ten- 
der-hearted almost to excess, but derived personal 
satisfaction by ever saying “I am my brother’s 


to offer to 


Walker’s life refutes all claims that the 
Colored people will never become captains of indus- 
try. There is room at the top and this lady pioneer 
rung money out of her own by giving them what they 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN EX-WHITE ACTRESS 





RE you one of the many who believe that 
the life of an actress is one of ease and 
pleasure? Do you think that the Colored 
actress receives a big, fat salary for bow- 

ing and smiling at you over the footlights each night, 
and that her extensive wardrobe is donated to her by 
the management? Are you one of those who believe 
that “actin’ beats scrubbin’” and you get more for 
it? If you have ever given the young Colored women 
on the American stage any consideration whatever, 
just read what this actress has to say about it. 
Pasadena, Cal., May 20, -1919. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen:—It is with reluctance that I comply 
with your request of recent date regarding my stage 
life. A feeling of despair grips me when I review 
my career, when I sit here in my luxury and span 
the meadows of time. My life has been blotted with 
a great sin. With the exception of a few intimate 
friends and relatives my racial identity has been a 
closed book to my race. My nerves are shattered and 
as the finger of death points at me and beckons me 
Home, my innerself says “give a message,” if such 
it may be called, “to my own.” 

The story runs thus: My love for art was innate. 
In fact, for three generations my ancestors on my 
paternal side, which was white, were actors and act- 
resses of rare deportment. When my mother, a Col- 
ored lady from Mississippi, with great ambition for 
her child, confided to me that she was going to re- 
nounce me when I became six years of age, I accepted 
it as my share and went to live at a boarding school. 
To make a long story concise, I finally reached the 
stage. It was the desire that I become an actress; 
that is why my mother turned me over to white peo- 
ple to become a part of them before I became too 
attached to Colored people. I grew up, then, and 
gave the best years of my life to white ideals. 

My mother, who is with me now, saw the weak- 
nesses, pitfalls and small future for a Colored girl 
in high-class drama. I formed the acquaintance of 
some of the Colored actresses throughout the country 
at the beginning of my career twenty years ago and 
to this day these acquaintances occupy a warm place 
in my heart. They always confided in me, for they 
knew that I could not afford to talk. I succeeded and 
made money, they succeeded in a limited way only, 
and have hardly made a living. I could and did 
“pass” for white and today my mother and I are 
on “easy street.” My friends could not “pass” and 
today are fighting to keep up their front. 

“What I have to say below was written with re- 
luctance because of the black cloud it throws about 
the stage which my Colored friend actresses have at- 
tempted to purify and elevate. It is not written out 
of bitterness or disrespect. You asked me to write 
candidly what were my views concerning the stage 
to which my fellow Colored actresses are bound. 

My observations will be briefly made and I trust 
they may be a lighthouse steering your thoughts and 
endeavors to great power; to the end which your 
magazine has dedicated itself as the apostle of clear 
and wholesome stage life. 

I find fault with the unlicensed boldness with 
which the Colored actress is approached both by Col- 
ored and white men. It wounds me deeply as I turn 
over in my mind the many cases which have been 
brought to my attention over a stretch of a score 
of years from Colored girls. The young and unde- 
veloped actresses, with their futures far distant, 
seem to be the ones who have these snares laid for 
them most ofen. If they resent them they are branded 
as lacking in tact, as being out of harmony with the 
spirit of the stage. How often they have told me 
in tears about the traps set to dash their careers to 
pieces. 

The Colored actress in stock and vaudeville is also 
under a great handicap because of the requirement 
that she furnish her own costumes for the stage. 
Of course, clothes for the street must be bought. My 
mind teems with the cases which my friends have 
brought me regarding their salaries being cut into 
so heavily by this requirement. Oftentime it ex- 
ceeds 75 per cent of their weekly earnings. In those 


companies which put on a new show each week the 
costumes must be changed weekly and three cases 
out of four the actress must buy the costume, hat, 


dress and shoes. When an actress in a stock show 
does not have a part to play in a particular engage- 
ment, she receives only half pay. This half-pay 
custom happens about twice a month for the aver- 
age actress who attempts to play in stock. 

Another burden upon an actress’ shoulders is the 
wrong impression the public has about Colored act- 
resses. It imagines that the Colored actress’ purse 
has no bottom, that a ham sandwich, when eaten by 
an actress, is worth twice as much to her as it is to 
the ordinary civilian. The hotelkeepers and private 
homes in which the actresses stay contract the “get- 
rich-quick” fever as soon as a Colored actress seeks 
accommodations. 


The actresses have struggled for a generation to 
remove the uncertainty in their working conditions. 
Only the brightest stars receive contracts. The 
mediocre actress merely works from day to day and 
a trip which has begun in New York City and bound 
for the Pacific Coast may terminate for her in a 
train-shed out in Black Hills, South Dakota, or on 
the deserts of Utah. How an actress could put her 
best efforts into her work I could never see with such 
shadows forever hanging over her head. The act- 
resses deserve unbounded praise for the success they 
have attained with only this as part of their the- 
atrical intimidation. 

My amazement mounts when I consider the lack 
of Colored dramatists. This reveals the barren spot 
in my own stage life where I was under the thumb 
of white ideals. One function of the white stage is 
to paint the ideals, passions and love of the white 
race. I did my best to drink in white ideals. To a 
certain extent I succeeded; to a larger extent I failed. 
I paced up and down in my room many an hour in 
great anxiety when the struggle was on within me— 
a Colored woman vs. white ideals. But to whom 
could I confide the inner struggle? I had friends 
among the dramatists. It was no use to lay bare my 
mind to them. Granted that they could sympathize 
with me, they could do me no good. They could 





not write a great play about Colored people if they 
tried ever so hard. White people are ignorant about 
the life of Colored people, even though they try to 
flatter themselves that they know more about us 
than we do about ourselves. I do hope the day will 
soon arrive when a Colored dramatist will present 
himself who can portray the sweet love and holy am- 
bitions of the Colored people. He can pave the way 
for great art among our people, who, without doubt, 
are the most aesthetic people in America. I know: 
I have been on both sides of the fence. 


Another great drawback to the Colored actress is 
one which our own race could partly control. It 
is the conduct of our own theatrical promoters. Col- 
ored promoters have been a dismal failure. One 
would think that their intimate knowledge of our 
own and a desire to excel in a field in which Col- 
ored men have fallen down would drive them on to 
greater endeavors. It is quite to the contrary. Those 
whom I have known were only carbuncles so far as, 
qualifications of a director of a theatrical venture 
is concerned. Most of them would lay aside almost 
any business engagement if a good time were in 
sight. Many a mother, who had ambitions for her 
daughter in the theatrical world, has withdrawn her 
when she was made familiar with the struggle a 
noble-minded woman has on the stage. Do not con- 
sider what I say as too harsh. It is not. Were I to 
tell you some of the hair-raising truths about the 
shabby way Colored men have treated their own, you 
would wish you were not of our stock. Low wages, 
irregular wages, insults, and ungentlemanly conduct 
are a few of the mild accusations against them. 

I trust this inexhaustive article will be of interest 
to you and your readers. I am having a few mem- 
ories compiled for the use of Colored stage-lovers. 
It will be released shortly and will be placed at your 
disposal if you so desire. 

With wishes for success, I am 

Yours very truly, 
(She asked us not to use her name, as yet.) 


MOTION PICTURES AND INSIDE FACTS 


By Juli Jones, Jr. 


OVING picture business in every phase 
M holds the center of’ the stage. It is hard 

to pick up a magazine or a daily paper 

that does not give a great deal of space to 
the subject. The biggest magazines of the country 
run page after page of information on this wonder- 
ful subject and there are twenty-nine private and 
public moving picture periodicals that devote the 
whole issue to the “movies” alone. It is a subject 
that has to be followed closely as the general public 
knows almost as much about the business as the pro- 
ducers. Any boy or girl of sixteen will quickly notice 
a blunder in detail—for instance let some actress in 
one of the up-to-date pictures appear in a dress out 
of date,—a regular will detect it at once and lose ali 
interest in the picture. The slightest breach of eti- 
quette will be noticed because motion pictures are 
made to please the feminine element of theatre 
goers. 


It is not very publicly known but it is a fact that 
one of America’s best producers and directors is a 
woman, Loie Webber. Her personal modesty causes 
her to refuse positively, all publicity. 

Getting down to the race side of the great world’s 
fad—_the movies are here to stay for the reason 
given in my last article. We should be ashamed of 
our lack of effort to get into the motion picture 
game. Our people it seems, have not learned the 
commercial value of the motion picture game. Sur- 
veying the field for the past ten years, approximate 
figures reveal the fact that Colored people’s commer- 
cial vision is very dim. The figures are surpris- 
ing. 

Ten years ago there were ten million Colored peo- 
ple in the United States according to the census. 
The white man claims that the growth has only been 
10 per cent, but no intelligent person will place the 
figures so low. As a matter of fact the increase has 
been 50 per cent, which gives us a population of 
about 15,000,000. 

But using the white man’s figures—11,000,000—I 


will cite some figures to show the unlimited. possi- 
bilities of the motion picture as a commercial enter- 


prise. Now consider that 20 per cent of this num- 
ber will go to a motion picture show once a month, 
paying an average price of 10c admission, not includ- 
ing the war tax. This would bring in a revenue 
of $880,000.00. These figures just given are really 
below the average admission charge for a high-class 
motion picture. The admission price for any good 
picture is from 20c to 25c. There is only one high- 
class motion picture that is even handled by Colored 
people and and that is financed by white men. 


Where does the fault lie? It can be traced to the 
“hog-it-all’ desire of some of our business and pro- 
fessional men who will not enter any kind of propo- 
sition in which they are not head and shoulders over 
everyone else. Some have had ambition to enter the 
motion picture business as a side line, but this should 
be given more consideration than that. If you do 
not believe my contention, what of the move of ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury Wm. G. McAdoo? He 
complained that he was resigning because of the 
small financial returns from his cabinet position. At 
present he is managing a large motion picture con- 
cern. I might mention scores of other men who have 
laid aside professions which they had spent a life in 
mastering to enter the motion picture business. 


Now let me clear the ground which is not exact- 
ly clear to many silly interrogators. They always 
wish to know where we are going to get our pic- 
ture producers, our actors and our scenarios. They 
will ply you with these stereotyped questions until 
they make one who is familiar with the inside work- 
ings of the business disgusted, get his hat and run. 
In all new enterprises, whether in the white commer- 
cial or in the Colored commercial world, there are 
many difficulties to overcome, and this is no exception 
to the general rule. They were overcome in one 
high-class Colored drama and they will be overcome 
in others. 

Our higher institutions of learning are turning out 
many educated young men and women who with a 
little practical training would be able to write the 
necessary scenarios. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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MID-SUMMER GOWNS MAKE A FORMAL DEBUTE 





Filmy figured materials are pretty and 
popular for “dog days.” The costume shown 
is of figured Georgette, but would be just as 
pretty made up in voile, bastiste, crepe de 
chine or any of the soft wash materials. 


What makes a prettier combination than 
white filet and Georgette, especiallu when it 
is made over a crepe de chine foundation? A 
white hemp hat faced with canary Georgette 
and flower trimmed completes the costume. 


—International Film Service 


This dainty little costume reminds us a bit 
of the old time hobble skirt. Your laundress 
will probably add a little to your bill every 
time she has to iron it, but who cares when 
one can look so entirely charming in a wash 
dress? 





What They Are Wearing - - 


- By Mme. F. Madison 





OULD you believe it, the dresses are to be 

shorter than ever? That is, some of them 
are. The very newest gowns from Paris extend 
only four “inches below the kneecap. Most Amer- 
ican women will not go to the extreme. However, 
they will have their afternoon dresses five or six 
inches from the ground, and their sports clothes 
eight or nine inches from the ground. In sil- 
houtte, some of the newer gowns are extremely 
full from the waist to the knees, and just below 
the knee they are fastened to a very, very tight 
drop skirt. 
For morning and shopping wear serge, trico- 
tine, tricolette, satin, challis, taffetas crepe de chine 
and foulard, cut on very simple lines, are quite 


cérrect. Very simple organdie vests are used with 
these frocks. 


‘attached to the gown at all. 


Afternoon frocks are literally covered with 
beads, braiding and embroidery. Evening gowns 
are cut on long simple lines, even all the way 
round, and when trains are used, they are seldom 
Sometimes there is 
one train, sometimes there are two, and sometimes 
there are three narrow strips attached panel fash- 
ion to the elaborate evening gown. 

Neck lines are peculiar this season. One of the 
favorites is cut diagonally from the left shoulder 
to the right arm pit. All necks are extremely low 
this seasen, lower than they have been in a long 
time. 

All midsummer hats are large, designed, it 
seems, with the sole idea of keeping off the sun. 
Nearly all of them are flower trimmed, many of 
them having the entire crown made of flawers and 


foliage. 

No wardrobe is quite complete this season with- 
out a cape of some kind. They may be worn at 
every hour in the day. Some are of fur, some of 
georgette, some of cloth, some of satin, but all 
of them are showing the inverted triangle effect— 
draped so that they are very narrow at the bottom, 
or they have a wide tight band that holds in the 
fullness at the bottom. 

There are several new materiats for sports cos- 
tumes, one of them is ruff-a-nuff, which is prac- 
tical for the making of coats and skirts for out- 
door sports, and another is*angora, which is a 
very sheer knitted wool material which is splen- 
didly adapted for making one-piece sport frocks. 
This material will not crush and keeps fresh look- 
ing on the most wilting of days. 


—_ee aa sn 
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LIBERIA IN THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


By H. A. Phelps. 





WiO of the greatest moral fighters of Grea‘ 
Britain, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, were Clarkson and Wilberforce. 
These men felt so deeply in their hearts 

that the institution of slavery in the British Empire 
was wrong that at the expense of personal wealth 
and energy they succeeded in founding the colory 
of Sierra Leone on the west coast of Africa—a colony 
to be built up by Colored people freed in the differ- 
ent English colonies. As these men expressed it, 
“they sought to establish a place where Colored peo- 
ple could live life in peace, free from the atmospnere 
of slavery.” 

So successful was this attempt of these British 
philanthropists that the abolishionists of the United 
States appropriated this idea when in its early stages 
the slavery question began to cause concern in Amer- 
ica. The American Government bought a strip of 
land not far from Sierra Leone and as the etymol- 
ogy of the name, Liberia will reveal, a country was 
found to which Colored people could go and cease 
being the victims of crooked court decisions and 
many other machinations of slave owners. 


Contrary to what one would expect to be true the 
inhabitants of Sierra Leone, who only a short while 
before became the beneficiaries of British philan- 
thropy with the same purpose of founding in view, 
showed a hostile attitude towards the new comers and 
instead of permitting these fellow men to land in 
Sierra Leone where civilization had begun to assert 
itself by raising preventive barriers against swamps 
and tropical fevers, the immigrants from America 
were compelled to land on an island full of deadly 
fevers and other tropical dangers. 


Jealousy and acts of an unfriendly nature early 
grew in large proportions until Liberia presently 
found itself short of a large strip of its land border- 
ing on Sierra Leone. This act gave birth to boun- 
dary disputes of a very ugly nature. Even enlight- 
ened Great Britain could not see beyond her nose in 
the matter and as time moved on and the issue be- 
came beclouded ‘with many tributary matters and in- 
stead of dealing with the boundary dispute in its in- 
fancy before other complications set in, Great Brit- 
ain hesitated: she listened to the siren who was on 
the job. 

This peculiar force—the force which has created 
so much misunderstanding, in many corners of the 
world where races of different skins come in con- 
tact with each other, influenced the best British 
minds. Just as today the best minds of the United 
States are permitting the South to have its way in 
dealing with the Negro even though it is handling the 
Negro with about as much skill as a blacksmith 
would finish a diamond, so too did England go against 
the dictates of common sense and let the “cracker” 
of those times get away with his savergy. The re- 
sult was that just as eventually the American gov- 
ernment will have to clean house in Dixie, equally so 
it was that the home government of England had to 
step in. Of course she swallowed up the disputed 
portion of Liberia. About the same time all the big 
nations of Europe had their mouths set for a portion 
of African territory. France nibbled a big piece of 
Liberia before the northwest portion had a chance to 
recover from the bite Great Britain gave her. The 
diplomacy of America failed to drive the wolves of 
Europe from the doors of Liberia. The British and 
French again made a sally on Liberia and “swiped” 
another big piece until in 1892 the government of 
Liberia was hanging to its independence by a thread. 
The big powers listening to a sympathetic appeal 
from the United States to get together and save 
Liberia from the certain death towards which she 
qwas tending. The result was that the supervision 
of Liberia’s revenues passed to alien hands. This 
step kept Liberia’s creditors from blotting out her 
life but placed Liberia in the position of virtually a 
bankrupt nation. 


In 1908 Liberia dispatched envoys to the United 
States to see what could be done to alleviate the 
condition of virtual dependency which had now grip- 
ped her and also relief from the threat of extinction 
which England, France and Germany were con- 
templating. Her international debts were straight- 
ened out and the United States undertook the ad- 
ministration of Liberia’s revenue machinery. When 
the war cloud drifted over the world, Liberia cast her 





we 





lot with the powers allied against Germany and as a 
result she sits at the peace table with a voice equal 
to that of the other minor powers who took an active 
part in the war for democratic principles. 

As wwe look over the affairs of the world we can 
see little hope of Liberia ever cutting much of a fig- 
ure although she may be the light that will beckon 
other darker peoples towards independent govern- 
ment. Her greatest worth lies in perfecting the ma- 
chinery of government so that whire nations will re- 


move their protectorate ties and one Negro govern- 
ment can breathe air free from pollution. 

Liberia’s location in Central Africa may be quite 
significant in the future when the races of Africa 
will become aweary of*European exploitation of their 
wealth and her moral life. Liberia may be the little 
nation that will determine in its small way to what 
heights the darker races will ascend when they get 
together on a big scale as the white races have done 
and the yellow races are about to do. 


THE METHODIST CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


By Dr. John W. Robinson 


Rev. John W. Robinson 





T WAS an hundred years ago that the Mission- 

ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized. The organization of a Missionary 
Society grew out of the results of the labors among 
the American Indians by John Stewart, a Negro. 
It is no mean tribute that the Methodist Episcopal, 
which is the largest Protestant denomination in 
America and perhaps the wealthiest, gives an hum- 
ble Negro the honor of being its first missionary 
and, indeed, attributes to the Negro the credit of 
getting the denomination started in this work which 
in this one hundred years has encircled the earth. 


At Columbus, Ohio, there will be held a Centen- 
ary Celebration which will exhibit the achievements 
of the Church in missionary effort in all parts of the 
earth and among all races and nationalities. This 
begins June 20th and wi!l continue until July 13th. 
It is confidently expected that more than a half mil- 
lion people will visit this exposition. The State Fair 
Grounds have been secured for this exhibit. Ori- 
ental and Occidental villages, peoples in their weird 
and crude customs and costumes, will be shown. The 
challenge of the Mohemmedan, Buddist and Moslem 
religions and peoples; the problems of the Pagan and 
heathen; the enigma of the low moral, industrial 


and ethical concept will be so presented that those 
who visit this Centenary Exposition will be impressed 
with the immensity of the task which the mission- 
ary faces almost single-handed. 


What has been done to meet these conditions and 
the progress that has been attained will be shown 
in the exhibit of churches, schools and hospitals 
strategically located in all lands. It will be seen 
that those who planted the beginnings of missions 
in these foreign fields have really been nation-build- 
ers. Any fair-minded student must be convinced 
that Christianity has a real contribution to make to 
the non-christian peoples of the world. If it has 
not then we have no right to seek to promote it in 
lands and among people who have never known of 
it. If Christianity really blesses mankind wherever 
it goes; if it lifts the people who accept it to a higher 
moral and intellectual plane; if it kisses childhood 
into a newer beauty and value, womanhood into a 
fairer and more dignified station; if it tends to ame- 
liorate the sufferings of the unfortunate of society, 
provide for the aged and infirm, and inspires a higher 
regard of the individual in the breast of every man; 
then we must do what we can to see that this Chris- 
ianity comes to every man everywhere. 


Among the thousands of pilgrims coming to this 
Exposition at Columbus will be missionaries from 
all lands. From the Colored Conferences of the 
Church plans are being developed wherein thousands 
are coming by special trains; some are to tour 
through in their autos; while every train will bring 
members of our race to this great exposition. One 
day will be designated as the day when the Negroes 
will go to the grave of John Stewart at Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio, where John Stewart’s own race will 
hold a memorial service in his honor. 

The Methodists are raising a sum of more than 
one hundred million dollars for missionary work in 
the world. More than seven millions of this amount 
will be spent among Negroes in America and Africa. 
The Negroes are giving a very commendable propor- 
tion of the amount asked of all the Church. The New 
Orleans Area, which is entirely Colored, raised on 
Easter Sunday in cash $91,000, while the subscrip- 
tion amounted to $500,000. The Chicago District, 
Lexington Conference, is raising $30,000, while they 
will receive more than $125,000. 


THE CARELESSNESS OF MARY CAREY (Continued from page 6) 


won’t he, Mamma?” asked Miss Carey. 

“He ought to consent,” her mother replied. “Hi- 
ram said that you would have to wait until Jim did 
something worth mwhile.” 

Of course Jim went. On the way out, Mary told 
her relatives about her father’s objection. 


IRAM CAREY listened in amazement as the 
ladies related the adventure. After they had 
finished, he turned to Jim. 

“I am getting old, Jim,” he said slowly, “I am liable 
to make mistakes; but son, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart.” And Jim then wished he had 
done something to be worthy of praise. 

Mary went with Jim out to the garage to get an 
empty can in which he was to carry the gasoline back 
to his car. 

“Jim, you and Bill surely did do that fine,” she 
told him when they were out of hearing. “I wasn’t 
sure that I had given the right signal. You see I 
misplaced the letter you sent after I had read it 
about four times.” 

“You worked it alright,” he answered, pressing 
her hand. 

Hiram Carey was ready to accompany Jim to his 


car as he and Mary returned with a five gallon can 
full of gas. 

When they reached the scene of the hold up, Jim 
showed him where he had so gallantly fought in de- 
fense of the ladies. 

Reaching our car, Jim got out and emptied the gas. 
In the meantime Mr. Carey turned around. 

“An old man,” began Hiram Carey, after Jim had 
given him the can, “often says a thing to a youngster 
to see what he will do.” 

Jim was listening attentively. 

“Your conduct tonight,” continued the old man, 
carefully, choosing his words, “was no more than I 
had expected. You and Mary have my consent to 
your marriage.” Here he paused. Jim’s heart skip- 
ped a beat. Mr. Carey pulled something out of his 
pocket. 

“But Jim,” he went on with a laugh, “take an old 
man’s advice: make verbal plans when ever it is pos- 
sible as these in black and white are mighty con- 
demning.” Then he pressed something into Jim’s 
hand. 

“Good night, Jim,” and Hiram Carey was gone. 

Jim struck a match and saw in his hand— 

The letter that Mary had misplaced. 
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& THE FIGHT IN THE BAPTIST CHURCH & 


By Cassius Kent Jones. 


HE Colored Baptists of the United States The business and educational element became the 
are mustering their forces preparatory to prevailing one. Many attempts were made to correct 
i fighting to a finish the fight which waxed the mistakes, but the steam had become unmanageable 
so violently in the Chicago convention a with the educational tributary larger than all the 
few years ago. The opposing forces predict another others combined. Dr. Boyd, realizing the confidence 
bloody chapter which no person with the interest of placed’ in him by the people, threw his full strength 
Christianity among Colored people at heart can @f- 4 ainst the convention when it attempted to curb his 
ford to see culminate without knowing the ins and power. The last attempt to correct the gigantic evil 
~— hg —- > = a A roy was made in the 1914 session of the convention, when 
ied in the following manner: the organization of the it demanded obedience from Dr. Boyd’s Board by 
ee Se See See ne Oe ee at ae leant ements 
ecline and split; and the outlook. is- 
Our story ania to ante bellum days when the solving them. The convention in session rejected 
great issue of slavery separated the white Baptists the charter. 


of the United States into two groups—the pro-slav- 
ery Baptists living in the South and the anti-slavery 

Baptists in the North. When iwar decided the slavery WILLARD, THE SHADOW 
question the Colored people out of gratitude for the letes are the last word in athletic prowess? 
assistance given them by the Northern Baptists, pre- Willard did not so despise a Colored man that he 
ceding and during the war, threw all their publica- refused to fight one who held the championship of 
tion business to the Northern whites. This amounted the world. The Colored man acted somewhat of a 
to thousands of dollars annually. man and refused no one a chance to fight for the 

‘When the Colored Baptist Church showed signs of crown if the world considered a challenger worth of 
growth, the financial stimulus and backbone given by spending its money to see him in action. When Wil- 
the Northern whites from the Colored Baptists gave lard won, he threw up both hands, yelled the age-long 
the Northern whites a great boost in their race to yell of prejudice, and proceeded to enjoy himself 
submerge the southerners. The southern whites be- these many years as champion. It was a piece of 
gan to grope about for a method that would under- strategy without doubt, for he knew and, his man- 
mine the commercial advantages of the northern agers believed, that there was no white men in the 
branch of the church. world who could take his measure.. There were sev- 

It was about this time that the Colored Baptists be- eral Colored men at that time who could have toyed 
came restless for organization. From the big cities with him as Johnson did, if only given a chance. 
to the most isolated towns there was discontent, a It was these Colored men whom he feared. And yet 
ery for organization that could steer the aimless he calls himself the world’s champion. How can a 
efforts at charity to some great goal. Heeding this man be champion if he will not meet all challengers? 
call, the Colored Baptists of the United States or- The fight, then, at Toledo, Ohio, on July the Fourth, 
ganized the National Baptist Convention in 1880. will be a little skirmish between white men for the 

The convention laid out a broad program. The white championship of the world: Willard vs 
greatest efforts were placed upon Christian Mis- Dempsey. 
sions mostly of a foreign nature. The work was America has furnished the world with its greatest 
begun with a reach which took hold of religious fighters. Some have been white and some Colored. 
conditions in Africa, South America, the West In- 
dies and even many minor islands sprinkled through- 
out the world. ; 

Under the sagacious leadership of Dr. E. C. Mor- 
ris of Helena, Ark., the development of the con- 
vention went by leaps and bounds. ' Under his 
directorship the convention organized six boards. 

1—The Foreign Mission Board. 

2—The Home Mission Board. 

8—The Benefit Mission Board. 

4—The Church Extension Board. 


fessorship in music from a prominent Colored uni- 
versity. She was also approached by the American 
had some very attractive offers from three widely 
disconnected fields: one was very flattering, a pro- 
Red Cross to head one of its uits. Miss Theresa 
Cassell refused both offers and answered a call which 
‘had been knocking in her heart for an expression 
since she was able to survey, with the slightest de- 
5—The Baptist Young People’s Union Board. gree of accuracy, the needs of Colored children. The 
6—The Educational Mission Board. call came from the National Colored Doll and Toy 
The different boards contrary to the wishes of the Company. 
Convention began to be self-centered. They grew About two years ago, with limited business ex- 
rapidly in their own interest but failed to aid in the perience, she disregarded the advice of friends and 
growth of the Convention. This growth became most set about making her dream a reality. Miss Cassell 
pronounced in the action of the Education Board, says she wanted to redirect the ideas of Colored chil- 
whose chairman, Dr. R. K. Boyd, guided it to a great dren; she wanted to inculeate in them the beauty 
success. and the message to be derived from a doll with a 
When the convention was founded in 1880 it was “Colored” face. She believed innately that Colored 
at that time that the southern whites saw their op- children should be taught to cherish the ideals as 
portunity to divorce the Colored Baptists from their 
allegiance ao the northern white Baptists. The whites 
maneuvered under the clever supervision of a Dr. 
Boyd, who persuaded the Baptists to form a print- [If our Colored people with interest of the race 
ing plant of their own with headquarters at Nash- at heart, would pool their money, stop fighting each 


ville, which was also the headquarters of the south- other, and get down to business, they would not only 
reap unlimited returns, but would also do the race a 

The southern whites not only contributed money great service. Some of this money could be obtained 
but permitted the Colored people to use their plates, by being released from the automobile holdings and 


ern whites. 


which only required minor changes at small cost. 


half-paid-for property. 
The whites did the printing establishment many fa- , r 


Southerner’s had a catspaw in charge of the Edu- 


MISS THERESA CASSELL 


; : ‘ Take the situation in Chicago: there are five mo- 
vors, and gladly, for in dealing with Dr. Boyd the tion picture houses supported by Colored people. 





Again in 1915 the charter failed to pass. This, 
time a big row set in. An appeal to the courts of 
Illinois was made and under what seemed a state 
of bedlamism, the convention parted. One group 
organized itself into the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, unincorporated, and the other group into the 
National Baptist Association, incorporated; or, in 
other words, the Boyd faction and the anti-Boyd 
faction. 

These two forces will hold separate conventions 
this September and continue to bite at each other’s 
throats instead of getting down to business; clean- 
ing out the rubbish and going on with the great work 
the Colored churches must be about, instead of ex- 
pending their energy fighting amongst themselves. 


CH AMPION (Continued from page 8) 


This tender age in which we live cannot swallow the 
idea of seeing a white man beaten by a Colored man. 
This is why Jess Willard is no more of a champion 
than Germany is the mistress of the sea. The line 
of the great fighters has run out when the question 
of race bobs up. 

Some say that Colored men will not conduct them- 
selves properly when elevated to the championships. 
Chase such “bosh” to the tall timbers. Who ques- 
tions the behavior of the following Colored men who 
have won the championships of America: George 
Dixon, Joe Gans, Joe Wolcott. It is true Jack 
Johnson went astray, but if he was shelved in public 
esteem; let it be because he was loose morally and 
not because he was a Colored man. The late John 
L. Sullivan could not put up at many hotels because 
of his indiscreet private actions, yet no one ever hears 
of this being kicked about in public esteem, because 
he was a white man. The day when the branding 
of all Colored men because of the waywardness of 
one can not-come to an end too soon. 

‘Let a man be champion who wins it fairly. defends 
it against all contenders and ceases to whine like a 
‘baby about the color of a challenger’s skin. 


(Continued from page 9) 


pictured in a Colored doll; in the beauty of a brown 
skin; in the wave of curly hair; in the charm of per- 
fect white teeth; in the contagiousness of a smile. 

That this young business woman has steered thou- 
sands of Colored children from white ideals goes 
without saying, if her twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of business for the past year is a barometer. 
Even though war cut off her source of supply from 
Germany, her business was not interrupted to a very 
serious extent. As soon as ocean traffic is normal 
again, Miss Cassell is ready to go after the trade 
of Colored people wherever they live. Miss Cassell 
is able to place before the Colored world a brand of 
dolls and toys for children which cannot be beaten 
for the money. The dolls will go to sleep, sit up- 
right or recline. 

The business of the National Doll and Toy Com- 
pany, under the sagacious management of Miss The- 
resa Cassell, is another case of an expanding race. 


MOTION PICTURES AND INSIDE FACTS (Continued from page 16) 


act in the movies, and with such finished writers as 
Charles W. Chestnut, James Weldon Johnson, Phil 
Brown, Oscar Micheaux and others who have demon- 
strated rare literary talent, we have a splendid corps 
of writers to begin with, and others will come to the 
fore as occasion demands. 

Although Colored people have not awakened to 
the possibilities of the motion picture world, we trust 
their lethargy will be of only a short duration, for 


These houses are only too glad to book Colored mo- there is no reason in the world why Colored people 


cational Board who could satisfy the Colored peo- tion picture dramas and they are willing to pay a should not produce pictures from the ground up as 


ple and the whites at the same time. The South- bigger price for them than for white pictures. 
erners, by their small favors to the Colored people 
succeeded in their effort to wean the Colored patron- 
age from the northern whites. 

All of the boards thrived, though the Educational 
Board, under the direction of Dr. Boyd, reported an- 
nually a large volume of business, often exceeding ith ioe 
$200,000. This one board practically smothered the ¥'™ S#weus 
other five boards, consequently the primary purpose 
in founding the convention, i. e., missionary purposes, 
approached annihilation. 


7. How the Chaplain lived up to his vow, which 
he made before leaving Chicago, that he would never 


well as finance the houses in which they are being 


It has been demonstrated that Colored people can produced. 


REV. WM. BRADDEN ‘Continued from page 8) 


6. How Colored soldiers had their wounds dressed return with the regiment if commanded by a white 


man. 

In short, Dr. Bradden has a ‘story that will rivet 
on the minds of Colored people for ages to come the 
damnation of being a Colored soldier fighting Yor 
hypocrisy. 














SERVICE 
That Is Refined. 
EFFICIENCY 
That Is 100 Per Cent. 


Economy 


) according to 
your de- 
sires. 

Auto _Liv- 
ery Service 
or Train 
Funeral 
Service will 
be attended 
to in the 
usual man- 
ner as be- 
fore. 


J. H. GREEN 
3832 State Street 
Tel. Boulevard 6921 





THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


ma all 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 


With metal holder_._..$1.25 
Same comb, small size... .75 


A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price ....... $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, IL 


YOU CAN’T BEAT 


OUR PRICES 





No. 120. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
6 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $8.50 


Sent by mail or express, 
charges prepaid, on recipt of 
price. If on receipt you do 
not find this to be the best 
value to be had for the money, 
or if you are not fully satis- 
fied, return to us at our ex- 
pense, and we will cheerfully 


refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH 
& JEWELRY COMPANY 


5207 S. State Street 
Dept. 412 








HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 





Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


Whe Le ale one He ae le Whe he eo ote ole oe ole ole 


We comply with all pure food 
standards. 








ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


eee he een he one Se Tee eee 


For sale by reliable dealers. 


10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 


By Lucille Browning 





NEW SUMMER ACCESSORIES 


ONG, hot, lazy afternoons of mid- 
summer bring to mind the need 
for new dainties in the house and in 
the wardrobe. A simple yoke is shown 
here that can be used for a nightgown, 
undershirt, corset cover or the very 
popular bloomers. It can be made in 
a very short while because the center 
is of braid, which may be purchased 
at any dry goods store, by the yard. 


Mules are a dainty necessity in 
every woman’s boudoir. The pair 
shown are embroidered on each toe. 
Blue satin bows perch jauntily on the 
vamps. 


A dainty bag is a necessity these 
hot days. The one shown is of brown 
linen of a very coarse, heavy quality 
and is embroidered in bright colors. 
Such a bag will not soil the dainty 
white and light colored dresses as will 
a leather or metal bag. When one is 
tired of it for street use it is a splen- 
did thing to place in the closet to hold 
soiled handkerchiefs, buttons, bits of 
sewing, crocheting, etc. 


Butterflies and flowers make this 
this lunch cloth beautiful. Of white 
butcher’s linen, it is embroidered with 


GET BEHIND THE N. A. A.C. P. 


Organization is tze only salvation 
of the Colored people, and it is the 
only means by which Colored people 





white mercerized cotton and the but- 
terflies and flowers are heavily pad- 
ded to make them stand up. A nar- 
row hem finishes the lunch cloth. 

Tatting is as popular as ever and is 
a splendid little occupation for pass- 
ing the time in “dog days.” The oval 
centerpiece shown is edged with tat- 
ted medallions. They are made as 
follows: 


lst Row—Make a ring of 1 ds; 1 
pi; (2 ds; 1 pi); 7 times; 1 ds; close 
to form a ring. Break thread. 


2nd Row—Do not detach thread 
from ball. Make a ring of 3 ds; 1 pi; 
3 ds; join to pi of center ring; 3 ds; 
1 pi; 3 ds; close to form ring. With 
ball thread ch 3 ds; 1 pi; (2 ds; 1 
pi); 4 times; 3 ds; repeat; join each 
ring to preceding one by side pi and 
to middle of small ring, to a pi of 
center ring. Join last ring to Ist pi 
of ist ring; ch to base of Ist ring. 
Break thread. With shuttle make a 
ring of 4 ds; 1 pi; join to 3rd pi of 
ch of last row; 4 ds; 1 pi; 4 ds; 
close to form ring. With the ball 
thread make a ch of 3 ds; (1 pi; 3 ds) 
5 times; repeat. 


(Continued from page 2} 


can kore to reclaim their rights. Let 
ery cre of us become a cog in this 
great movement for the race. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readeers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





HELL ON BOTH SIDES OF THE 
FENCE. 





Jackson, Miss., May 22nd, 1919. 
The Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dear Editor: Will you print the 
following for me and mail a copy to 
the “Jackson Daily Ledger” in which 
appeared on May 6th an editorial about 
Bishop Heard of the A. M. E. Church? 
The editorial said that Bishop Heard 
ought to know as the other Negro lead- 
ers of the South have always known 
that they must preach subserviency on 
the part of the Negro, that the politi- 
cal status of the Negro has been set- 
tled and even though Bishop Heard 
was up North he could not hope to 
say such things and get away with 
them. 

Permit me to make this observation, 
Mr. Editor of the Daily Ledger, Bishop 
Heard has the sanction of the Colored 
people down South here for he is not 
a rubber stamp for you southern 
monsters’ ideas. You may not know 
it but we civilians are not following 
in the footsteps of the traitors of the 
race who receive pay from you. 

So far as the political status of the 
Negro being sealed, you are mistaken 
and as sure as the sun rises and sets, 
this Southland is drifting towards hell. 
We colored people are peace loving but 
the message from our ancestors, from 
the air we breathe, from heaven itself 
says, “Black men, rise up, and be 
men!” Your press filth cannot fright- 
en us. You southerners raised hell 
when you chained the Negro several 
generations ago. Times have chang- 
ed, Your Honor. 

I have lived in Jackson all my life 
and I know whereof I speak. 

Your challenger, A, G. 


A White Soldier Speaks. 

Camp Kearney, Cal., May 19, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, Chicago. 

Dear Editor: I would like to say a 
few words in regard to my Colored 
fellow boys who had the honor to pay 
the supreme sacrifice over there for 
their flag and my flag. 

As I saw thousands of Colored 
troops go by recently my heart swell- 
ed in my bosom as I gazed into those 
grim, stern faces of our dusky war- 
riors. Their deeds should be written 
with golden letters upon the pages of 
our history. 

No, America cannot lose as long as 
her sons stand united, Colored and 
white. They proved true comrades 
over there and I know they will re- 
main the same here. I only do hope 
that our South will drop that race 
question and that hatred it has for our 
Colored folks and treat them the same 
as the great North has been doing. 
The Colored people proved our equal 
in the Great War and why not in civil 
life? 

I have spent quite a little time 
among the Colored people down South 
and in Chicago and never found fault 
with them. There are outlaws in all 
nations and the Colored people have 
fewer in proportion to their popula- 
tion than we have among our own in 
this country. 

Wishing the Half-Century Magazine 


the greatest luck, I remain a friend of 
it and the Colored people at large, 
A white soldier, 
Leonard L. Sayjack, 
School for Bakers and Cooks. 
P. S.—My home is in Canby, Minn. 


A Man With a Message. 
Chicago, IIl., May 18th, 1919. 
Dear Sirs: 

I worder if vou had a representa- 
tive at the N. A. C. C. P. in Chicago 
of this date. If you did not, you miss- 
ed the most hralthy message brouzht 
to these parts by any Colored mar in 
several years. Why Moton just came 
this way a few weeks ago after visit- 
ing France at the invitation of the 
President. Dr. DuBois was there at 
the same time and besides organizing 
the great Pan-African Congress which 
has the ear-marks of a powerful or- 
ganization, he also ran into the dirt 
visited upon soldiers by southern offi- 
cers. It is queer, indeed, how a repre- 
sentative of the President could not 
find any symptoms of prejudice on the 
part of the southern officers while Dr. 
DuBois met them at every turn. 

You folks spoke of itinerant speak- 
ers with no message in your June is- 
sue, but, by Heaven, Dr. DuBois is the 
one exception. He is one man of the 
race whose voice when speaking for 
the Colored people, did not “rattle like 
old bones.” Hats off to him! 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. Silas Wilson. 


“Typical” Negro Dialect. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., May 13th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, III. 

‘Dear Editors: I have recently had 
the good fortune to run across a copy 
of your magazine, and am at once 
struck with the high quality of its 
get-up, both mechanically and editor- 
ially speaking. It has that clean, 
correct appearance which I so desire 
that all our people will strive to attain 
in Negro publications, and the lack of 
which is so glaringly apparent in a 
number of them. 

If there is one criticism which I 
would offer on the May issue, which is 
the one I have (and you will please 
pardon me if I offer it), is that in the 
Jokes column is found one in which 
Negro men are doing the talking, and 
are made to use what stage comedians 
fondly supposed to be “typical” Negro 
dialect. In “The Striking Hand” Au- 
gust is made to use the same language, 
but of course, you are not altogether 
able to control the kind of stories 
your contributors write. 

This kind of dialect always strikes 
an unpleasant chord in us when ex- 
ploited by the press of other races, and 
‘we much prefer that our own press 
would not make use of it. We are go- 
ing to hold up to the world a new 
Negro—one that can speak as good 
English, or at least “talk United 
States,” as well as anyone. 

‘Now that that is out of my system 
I want to say that I think the Half- 
Century is a comer, and is bound to 
win, and in proof of this,—here is my 
dollar. I will trot with you for a year, 
and don’t want to miss a single issue 
till the next dollar is due. 

Yours till the blamed old rope 
breaks, J. E. Thomasson. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a Gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


CHICAGO WAIST AND GARMENT CO. 


5209 State Street Chicago 








THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
459 East 31st Street 
Announces its 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Clarence E. Muse, Director 








YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 
FATHER’S NUMBER 


Of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 








THE SHRAPNEL BLUES 


A REAL “WAR SONG” OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


Written by 
SERGT. MARCUS F. SLAYTER 


while in the trenches of France. 


YOUR copy is in this issue of the Half-Century Magazine. 


If you can’t get this from your dealer, send 15c in stamps and 
you will receive a copy of this music. 


Griffin}Music House 


or 
3637 South State Street 


Arlington Music House 


3034 Indiana Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL, 








OUR PLATFORM 


The following paragraphs are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint himself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 
American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 
of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 

Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 
every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 
white people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 
fore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Half-Century. The success that 
others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 

ALL THE STARS OF THE HORIZON—BOTH IN THE 
LEGITIMATE PLAYS AND ON THE SCREEN appear in our 
magazine from time to time, and our critic is one of the best. 

NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 


ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 


TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, and they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SPORTS YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO MISS THE SPLENDID ARTICLES on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the gym and the ring by Howard A. 


Phelps—one of the best Sporting Editors of the day. Mr. 
Phelps’ insight into public affairs is also responsible for our 
editorials being quoted more than those of any other journal 
of the race. 

The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 
are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there are thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Century. .This you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe or, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.00 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and also a letter stating that it was through your 
courtesy that we secured the name. 

Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 
books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to 
$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. _For every one dol- 
lar subscription send us, the agent keeps 40 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 60 cents. 

FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Half- 
Cetntury Magazine. 

a 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


Information Wanted. 


Col. Cane Tuckie: “Look here, John- 
son, are you the confounded scoundrel 
that broke into my henhouse the oth- 
er night?” 

Brother Johnson: “Dunno, _ suh, 
whedder I is or not, tell you informs 
me jes’ what night it was.” 


That High Cost of Living. 


Merchant: “Look here, you’ve hai 
ten cents’ worth of candy and haven’t 
given me but a nickel.” 

Small Boy: “Well, my father says 
one cent’s got to do the work of two 
now.” 


Getting Older All the Time. 

The Lawyer: “What is your age?” 

The Spinster (of uncertain age): 
“Is it absolutely necessary?” 

The Court: “It is absolutely neces- 
sary, and please don’t waste our time.” 

The Spinster: “Well, if I must, I 
must, but I don’t see how it possibly 
can affect the case—” 

The Court: “Please hurry, madam.” 

The Spinster (hysterically): “I am, 
that is, I was—” 

The Court (angrily): “Hurry up, 
every minute makes it worse, you’re 
getting older all the time.” 


Quite Right. 


Teacher: “Punctuation means that 
you must pause. Now Benny give me 
an example, can you?” 

Benny: “Yes’m. An auto driver 
punctured his tire and paused in front 
of our house last night for an hour.” 


Deaf and Dumb. 

Julius Caesar Jackson: “Ah didn’t 
‘buse dat hoss ’tall, jedge.” 

The Judge: “But didn’t you hit the 
horse several times with a club?” 

Julius Caesar Jackson: “Yassah, Ah 
sho’ did.” 

The Judge: “Don’t you know that is 
cruel? You can do more with animals 
by talking to them kindly than you 
can by beating them.” 

Julius Caesar Jackson: “Well, 
jedge, dat hoss am so deaf dat he can’t 
hear when Ah talks to him, so I has 
to use de sign langridge.” 


Correct. 
Small Girl: “Teacher, was Rome 
founded by Romeo?” 
Teacher: “No dear, it was Juliet who 
was found dead by Romeo.” 


Obliging. 

Jones (handing Smith a large 
bundle of garden seed): “Here, give 
these to your chickens.” 

Smith: “What’s the idea?” 

Jones: “Well it will save me the 
trouble of planting the seeds and it 
will save your hens the trouble of 
coming over in my yard and scratching 
them up. 


Defined. 


Johnny Jones: “Pa, you get your A. 
M. degree after you get your A. B. 
degree, don’t you?” 

Pa: “Yes, Johnny—you know what 
it means, don’t you?” 

Johnny: “Yes sir, A. B. means a 
boy, and A. M. means a man.” 


Quite Unnecessary. 


Mother: “Willie, come in and get 
your bath and some clean clothes on 
so you can go to Smith’s dinner party.” 

Willie: “Oh, mother, they said it was 
to be informal, so I don’t think I ought 
to have to do all that.” 


Polite and Painful, 


There is no doubt about it, the 
French are truly polite at all times. 
One day a dentist’s assistant opened 
the door to a patient who was appar- 
ently in great pain. 

“And who, monsieur,” inquired the 
assistant sympathetically “shall I have 
the misery of announcing?” 


Explained. 


Mr. Hemanhaw: “My dear, I do 
hope you are not planning to buy a lot 
of new furniture now because we can’t 
hardly afford it.” 

Mrs. Hemanhaw: “I’m not. 
made you think I was.” 

Mr. Hemanhaw: “Why this shop- 
ping list.” 

Mrs. Hemanhaw: “What shopping 
list?” 

Mr. Hemanhaw: “On this paper is 
written: ‘wash stand, parlor chairs, 
dining room table, writing desk, re- 
frigerator, tea wagon, piano bench, 
pedestal, step ladder, cedar chest, china 
closet, music cabinet, garbage can and 
gas stove.” 

Mrs. Hemanhaw: “Oh, that is just 
a list of things that the baby has fal- 
len off of this week.” 


What 


Unquestionably. 

A prominent California lawyer prid- 
ed himself upon his astuteness in 
questioning Chinese witnesses. Being 
nearsighted, he did not note that the 
Chinese witness was dressed much bet- 
ter than the average Chinaman. In- 
stead of questioning him in the usual 
manner as to age, occupation and so 
on the following dialogue ensued: 

Q.—"Whai 1s your name?” 

A—‘Wun Lung.’ 

Q.—“Do you live in San Francis- 
co?” 

A.—“Yes.” 

Q.—You sabe God?” 


A.—“Mr. Attorney, if you mean to 
ask whether or not I understand the 
entity of our Creator, I will simply re- 
ply on Thursday evening next, I shall 
address the State Ministerial Associa- 
tion upon the subject of the Divinity of 
Christ, and shall be pleased if you will 
attend.” 

The celebrated lawyer says he never 
again asked a son of China “Do you 
sabe God?” 


OUR COLORED MERCHANTS (Continued from page 10) 


of business at irregular hours; the 
one who does not pay his employees 
punctually. All of these are limit- 
ing his business and out of har- 
with the best 


mony business 


methods. 


When 


themselves 


such men as these free 
from such luggage, 
broader avenues of business life will 
dawn and many evils that now ham- 
per race progress will disappear 
with the growth of Colored com- 
mercial captains. 
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